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oF 


HON. JAMES T. ‘RAPIER, 


of Alabama, in the Hoase of Repre- 
sentatives, Tuesday, 
June 9, 1874. 


phe House having under consideration the bill 
for the protection of all citizens in their legal and 
civil rights 

Mr. Rapier said: 

\[r. SPEAKER: Thad hoped there would 
be uo protracted discussion on the civil- 
rights bill... It has been debated all over the 
eountry for the last seven years ; twice 1t has 
done duty in our national political cam- 
naivus; and in every minor election during 
that time it has been pressed into service for 
the purpose of intimidating the weak white 
men Who are inclined to support the republi- 
eau ticket. T was certain until now that 
ost persons were acquainted with its pro- 
yisious, that they understood its meaning ; 
therefore it was no longer to them the mon- 
cterit had been depicted, that was to break 
down all social barriers, and compel one man 
to recognize another socially, whether agree- 
able to him or not, 

] must confess it is somewhat embarrassing 
for a colored man to urge the passage of this 
pill, because if he exhibit an earnestness in 
the matter and express a desire for its im- 
mediate passage, Straightway he is charged 
with a desire tor social equality, as*explained 
by the demagogue and understood by the 
iwnorant white man. But then itis just as 
embarrassing for him not to do so, for, if he 
remain sileut while the struggle is being 
carried on around, and for him, he is liable 
to be charged with a want of interest in a 
matter that concerns him more than any one 
else, Which is enough to make his friends 
desert his cause. So in steering away from 
seylia Limay run upon Charybdis. But the 
apomalous, and I may add the supremely 
ridiculous, position of the negro at this time, 
in this country, compel me to say something. 
Here his condition is without a comparison, 
parallel alone to itself. Just think that the 
law recognizes ny right upon this tloor as a 
law-maker, but that there is no law to secure 
to me any accomodations whatever while 
traveling here to discharge my duties as 
u Representative of a large and wealthy 
constituency. Ifere IL am the peer of the 
proudest, but on a steamboat or car I am not 
equal to the most degraded, Is not this 
inuomalous and ridiculous ? 

What little I shall say will be more in the 
way ol stating the case than otherwise, for 
lam certain I can add nothing to the argu- 
ments. already made in behalf of the bill, 
if'in the course of my reniarks I should use 
language that may be considered inelegant, 
I have only to say that it shall be as elegant 
as that used by the opposition in discussing 
this measure ; if undignified, it shall not be 
more so than my subject; if ridiculous, 1 en- 
ter the plea that the example has been set 
by the democratic side of the House, which 

claims the right to set examples. | wish to 
say in justice to mysel! that no one regrets 
wore than I do the necessity that compels 
one to the manner born to come in these 
Halls with hatin hand (so to speak) to ask 
at the hand of his political peers the same 
public rights they enjoy. And I shall feel 
ashamed for my country if there be any 
foreigners present, who have been lured to 
our shores by the popular but untruthful 
declaration that this land is the asylum of 
the oppressed, to hear a member of the 
highest legislative body in the world declare 


from his place, upon his respensibility as a | 


Representative, that notwithstanding his 
political position he has no civil rights that 
another class is bound to respect. ere a 
foreigner can Jearn what he cannot learn in 
any other country, that it is possible for ; 
man to be half free and half slave, or, in 


= 


other words, he will see that it is possible | 


for aman to enjoy political rights while he is 
denied civil ones; here he will see a man 
levislating for a free people, while his own 
chains of civil slavery hang about him, and 
are far more galling than any the foreigner 
lett behind him ; here he will see what is not 
to be seen elsewhere, that position is no 
wantle Of protection in our “land of the 
tree and home of the brave ;”’ for I am = sub- 
jected to far more outrages and indignities 
in coming to and going from this capital in 
discharge of my public duties than any 
criminal in the country providing he be 
white. Instead of my position shielding me 
from insult, it too often invites it. 

let me cite a case. Many wonths ago 
Mr. Cardoza, treasurer of the State of South 
Carolina, was on his way home from the 
West. His route lay throngh Atlanta. 
There he made request for a sleeping-berth. 
Not only was he refused this, but was denied 
a scat in a first-class carriage, and the par- 
ties went so far as to threaten to take his 
life because he insisted upon his rights as a 
traveler, He was compelled, a most elegant 
and accomplished gentleman, to take a seatin 
a dirty smoking-car, along with the traveling 
rabble, or else be left, to the detriment of 
his public duties. 

Ll atlirm, without the fear of contradiction, 
that any white ex-convict (I care not what 


may have been his crime, nor whether the | 


hair on the shaven side of his head has had 
time to grow out or not) may start with me 
te Montgomery, that all the way down he 
will be treated as a gentleman, while I will 
he be treated as the convict... He will be 
allowed a berth in a sleeping car with all its 
comforts, while I will be foreed into a dirty 


J 


rough box with the drunkards, apple-sellers, | 


railroad hands, and next to any dead that 
may be in transit, regardless of how far de- 
composition may have progressed, Sentinels 
are placed at the doors of the better coaches, 
with positive instructions to keep persons of 
color out ; and I must do them the justice to 
say that they guard these sacred portals with 
a Vizilance that would have done credit to 
the flaming swords at the gates of Eden. 
Tender, pure, intelligent young ladies are 
torced to travel in this way if they are guilty 
of the crime of color, the only unpardonable 
sin known in our Christian and Bible lands, 
where sinning against the Holy Ghost (what- 
ever that may be) sinks into insignificance 


when compared with the sin of color. If, 
from any cause we are compelled to lay over, | 


the best bed in the hotel is his if he can pay 
for it, while I am invariably turned away, 
hungry and cold, to stand around the rail- 
way station until the departure of the next 
train, it matters not how long, thereby en- 
dangering my health, while my life and prop- 
erty are at the mercy of any highwayman 
who may wish to murder and rob me. 

And I state without fear of being gainsayed, 
the statement of the gentleman from ‘Ten- 
hessee tu the contrary notwithstanding, that 
there is not an inn between Washington and 
Montgomery, a distance of more than a thou- 
sand miles, that will accomodate me to a bed 
ormeal. Now, then, is there a man upon 
this floor who is so heartless, whose breast 
is so void of the better feelings, as to say 


» 


that this brutal custom needs no regulation % 


I hold that it does, and that Congress is the | 


body to regulate it. Authority for its action 
is found not only in the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, but by virtue of 
that amendment (which makes all persons 
born here citizens,) authority is found in 
article 4, section 2 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which declares in positive language 
‘that the citizens of each State shall have 
the same rights as the citizens of the several 
States.” Let me read Mr. Brightly’s com- 
ment upon this clause ; he is considered good 
authority, I believe. In describing the sever- 
al _— he says they may be all compre- 
bended under the following general heads: 
“Protection by the Government; the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, with the right to ac- 
quire and possess property of every kind, 
and to pursue and obtain happiness and safe- 


ty; the right of a citizen of one State to pass 
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through or to reside in any other State for 
purposes of trade or agriculture, professional 
pursuils, Or otherwise.’ 

At is very clear that the right of locomotion 
without hinderance and everything pertain- 
ing thereto is embraced in this clause; and 
every lawyer knows if any white man in ante 
bellum times had been refused first-class pass- 
age in a steamboat or car, who was free 
from any contagious disease, and was com- 
pelled to go on deck of a boat or into a bag- 
gage-car, and any accident had happened to 
him while he occupied that place, a lawsuit 
would have followed and damages would 
have been given by any jury to the plaintiff ; 
and whether any accidept had happened 
or not in the case [have ‘referred to, a suit 
would have been brought for a denial of 
rights, and no one doubts what would have 
been the verdict. Whéte men had rights 
then that common carriers were compelled 
to respect, and I demand the same for the 
colored men now. 

Mr. Speaker, whether this deduction from 
the clause of the Constitution just read was 
applicable to the negro prior to the adoption 
of the several late amendments to our organ- 
ic law is not now a question, but that it does 
apply to him in his new relations no intelli- 
gent man will dispute. Therefore I come to 
the national, instead of going to the local 
Legislatures for relief, as has been suggested, 
because the grievance is national and not 
local; because Congress is the law-making 
power of the Government, whose duty it is 
to see that there be no unjust and odious dis- 
criminations made between its citizens. I 
look to the Government in the place of the 
several States, because it claims my first al- 
legiance, exacts at my hands strict obedience 
to its laws, and because it promises in the 
implied contract between every citizen and 
the Government to protect my life and 
property. I have fulfilled my part of the 
coutract to the extent I have been called 
upon, and I demand that the Government, 
through Congress, do likewise. Every day 
my life and property are exposed, are left to 
the merey of others, and will be so as long 
as every hotel-keeper, rail-road conductor, 
and steamboat captain can refuse me with 
impunity the accommodations common to 
other travelers. I hold further, if the Goy- 
ernment cannot secure toa citizen his guar- 
anteed rights it ought not to call upon him 
to perform the same duties that are per- 
formed by another class of citizens who are 
in the free and full enjoyment of every civil 
and political right. 

Sir, I submit that I am degraded as long 
as Lam denied the public privileges common to 
other men, and that the members of this 
Ilouse are correspondingly degraded by re- 
cognizing my political equality while I occupy 
such a humiliating position. Whatasingular 
attitude for law-makers of this great nation 
to assume, rather come down to me than 
allow me to go up tothem. Sir, did yeu ever 
reflect that this is the only Christian country 
where poor, finite man is held responsible 
for the crimes of the intinite God whom you 
vrofess to worship? But itis; I am held to 
answer for the crime of color, when I was 
not consulted in the matter. Had I been 
consulted, and my future fully described, I 
think I should have objected to being born 
in this gospel land. The excuse offered for 
all this inhuman treatment is that they con- 
sider the negro inferior to the white man, 
inteliectually and morally. This reason 
might have been offered and probably ac- 
cepted as truth some vears ago, but no one 
j now believes him incapable of a high order 
of culture, except some one who is himself 
below the average of mankind in natural en- 
dowments. This is not. the reason as I shall 
| show before I have done. 
| ‘Sir, there is a cowardly propensity in the 
jhuman heart that delhghts in oppressing 
jsomebody else, and in the gratification of 
lthis base desire we always select a victim 
| that can be outraged with safety. As a 

veneral thing the Jew has been the subject 
}in most parts of the world; but here the 
| negro is the most available for this purpose ; 
} for this reason in part he was seized upon, 

and not because he is naturally inferior to 
any one else. Instead of his enemies be- 
‘lieving him to be ineapable of a high order 
of mental culture, they have shown that they 
| believe the reverse Lo be true, by taking the 
| most elaborate pains to prevent his develop- 
ment. And the smaller the caliber of the 
| white man the more frantically has he fought 
| to prevent the intellectual and moral progress 
of the negro, for the simple but good reason 
| that he has most to fear from such a result. 
IIe does not wish to see the negro approach 
the high moral standard of a man and gen- 
tleman. 

Let me call your attention to a case in 
point. Some time since a well-dressed col- 
ored man was traveling from Augusta to 
Montgomery. The train on which he was 
estopped at a dinner-house. The crowd 
around the depot secing him well dressed, 
tine-looking, and polite, concluded he must 
be a gentleman, (which was more than their 
righteous souls could stand,) and straight- 
way they commenced to abuse him. And, 
sir; he had to go into the baggage-car, open 
his trunks, show his cards, faro-bank, dice, 
&e., before they would give him any peace ; 
| or, in other words, he was forced to givesat- 
isfactory evidence that he was not a man 
who was working to elevate the moral and 
intellectual standard of the negro before they 
| would respect him. I have always found 
| more prejudice existing in the breasts of men 
who have feeble minds and are conscious of 
it, than in the breasts of those who have 
towering intellects and are aware of it. 
Henry Ward Beecher reflected the feelings 
of the latter class when on a certain occasion 
he said: ‘urn the negro loose; I am not 
afraid to run the race of life with him.” He 
could atfurd to say this, all white men can- 
not; but what does the other class say? 
‘‘Build a Chinese wall between the negro 
and the school-house, discourage in him pride 
of character and honest ambition, cut him 
oi! from every avenue that leads to the higher 
grounds of intelligence and usefulness, and 
then challenge him toa contest upon the 
highway of life to decide the question of su- 
periority of race.” By their acts, not by 
their words, the civilized world can and will 
judge how honest my opponents are in their 
declarations that I am naturally inferior to 
them. No one is surprised that this class 
opposes the passage of the civil rights bill, 
for if the negro were allowed the same oppor- 
tunities, the same rights of locomotion, the 
same rights to comfort in travel, how could 
they prove themselves better than the ne- 
gro? i 

Mr. Speaker, it was said, I believe by the 
| ventleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Beck,) that 

the people of the South, particularly his State, 
| were willing to accord the colored man all 
| the rights they believe him guarantied by the 
| Constitution, No one doubts this assertion. 

But the difficulty is they do not acknow|pdge 

that I am entitled to any rights under the 

organic law. I am forced to this conclusion 
| by reading the platforms of the Democratic 
party in the several States, Which one de- 
clares that that party believes in the consti- 
tutionality of the Reconstruction Acts or the 
several amendments’? But upon the other 
hand, they question the constitutionality of 
every measure that is advanced to ameliorate 
the condition of the colored man ; and so skep- 
tical have the Democracy become respecting 
the Constitution, brought about by their un- 
successful efforts to find constitutional objec- 
tions to every step that is taken to elevate 
the negro, that now they hegin to doubt the 
constitutionality of the stitution itself. 
The most they have agreed to do is to obey 
present laws bearing on manhood snffrage 
until they are repealed by C or de- 
cided to be unconstitutional by Supreme 
Court. ‘ 

Let me read what the Democratic party in 
Alabama has to say on this point: 




















jit not be reasonable to predic{ that she will 


“The Democratic and Conservative party 
of the State of Alabama, in entering upon 
the contest for the redemption of the State 
government from the radical usurpers who 
now control it, adopt and declare as their 
platform — 

“Ll. That we stand ready to obey the Con- 
stitution of the United-States and the laws 
passed in pursuance thereof, and the Consti- 
tution and laws of the State of Alabama, so 
long as they remain in force and unre- 
pealed.”’ 

I will, however, take the gentleman at his 
word ; but must be allowed to ask if so why 
was it even after the several amendments 
pe been announced to be a part of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, his State and others re- 
fused to allow the negroes to testify in their 
courts against a white man? If they be- 
lieved he should be educated (and surely this 
is a right) why was it that his school houses 
were burned down, and the teachers who 
had gone down on errands of mercy to carry 
light into dark places driven off and in some 
places killed? If they believe the negro 
should vote (another right, as I understand 
the Constitution,) why is it that Ku-Klux 
Klans were organized to prevent him from 
exercising the right of an American citizen, 
namely, casting the ballot—the very thing 
they said he had a right to do? 

.The professed belief and practice are sadly 
at variance, and must be intelligently har- 
mouized before I can be made to believe that 
they are willing to acknowledge that I have 
any rights under the Constitution or else- 
where. He boasts of the magnanimity of 
Kentucky in allowing the negro to vote 
without qualification, while to enjoy the'same 
privilege in Massachusetts he is required to 
read the constitution of that State. He was 
very unhappy in this comparison. Why, sir, 
his State does not allow the negro to vote at 
all. When was the constitution of Kentucky 
amended so as to grant him the elective frau- 
chise? ‘They vote there by virtue of the fif- 
teenth amendment alone, independent of the 
laws and constitution of that Commonwealth, 
and they would to-day disfranchise him if it 
could be done without affecting her white 
population. The old Bay State waited for 
no ‘‘act of Congress’’ to force her to do jus- 
tice to all her citizens, but in ante bellum days 
provided in her constitution that all male per- 
sons who could read and write should be en- 
titled to suffrage. That was acase of equal- 
ity before the law, and who had a right to 
complain? There is nothing now in the 
amended Federal Constitution to prevent 
Kentucky from adopting the same kind of 
clause in her constitution, when the conven- 
tion meets to revise the organic law of that 
State, I venture the assertion that you will 
never hear a word about it, but it will not be 
out of any regard for her colored citizens, but 
respect for that army of fifty thousand igno- 
rant white men she has within her borders, 
many of whom I see every time I pass thro’ 
that State, standing around the several. de- 
pots continually harping on the stereotyped 
phrase, ‘*The damned negro won’t work.”’ 

I would not be surprised though if she 
should do better in the future. I remember 
when a foreigner was just as unpopular in 
Kentucky as the negro is now; when a ma- 
jority of the people of that State were op- 
posed to according the foreigner the same 
rights they claimed themselves; when that 
class of people were mobbed in the streets 
of her principal cities on account of their po- 
litical faith, just as they have done the negro 
for the last seven years. But what do you 
see to-day? One of that then proscribed 
class is one of Kentucky’s chief representa- 
tives upon this floor. Is not this evidence of 
a returning sense of justice? If so, would 


in the near future send one of her now pro- 
scribed class to aid him in representing her 
interests upon this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another member of 
this body who has opposed the passage of 
this bill very earnestly, whose position in the 
country and peculiar relations to the govern- 
ment compel me to refer to him before I con- 
clude. I allude to the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Stephens. ] Ife returns to this 
Ifouse #fter an absence of many years, with 
the same old ideas respecting State-rights 
that he carried away with him. He has not 
advanced a step; but unfortunately for him 
the American people have, and no longer 
consider him a fit expounder of our organic 
law. Following its legitimate conclusion, the 
doctrine of State rights (which of itself is 
secession), he deserted the flag of his coun- 
try, followed his State out of the Union, and 
along and bloody war followed. With its 
results most men are acquainted ahd recog- 
nize; but he, Bourbon-like, comes back say- 
ing the very same things he used to say, and 
swearing by the same gods he swore by in 
other days. He seems not to know that the 
ideas which he so ably advanced for so many 
years were by the war swept away, along 
with that system of slavery which he intend- 
ed should be the chief corner-stone, precious 
and elect, of the transitory kingdom over 
which he was second ruler. 

Sir, the most of us have seen the play of 
Rip Van Winkle, whe was said to have slept 
twenty years in the Catskill Mountains. On 
his return he found that the small trees had 
grown up to be largs ones; the village of 
Falling Waters had improved beyond his 
recollection ; the little children that used to 
play around his knees and ride into the village 
upon his back had grown up to be men and 
women and assumed the responsibilities of 
life; most of his friends, including Nick 
Vedder, had gone to that bourne whence no 
traveler returns; but, saddest of all, his 
child ‘‘Mene’’ could not remember him. No 
one can see him in his efforts to recall the 
scenes of other days without being moved 
almost to tears. This, however, is fiction. 
The life and actions of the gentleman from 
Georgia most happily illustrate this charac- 
ter. This is a case where truth is stranger 
than fiction; and when he comes into these 
ITalls advocating the same old ideas, after an 
absence of. s0 many years, during which time 
we have had a conflict of arms such as the 
world never saw, that revolutionized the en- 
tire body-politic, he stamps himself a living 
Rip Van Winkle. 

I reiterate, that the principles of ‘‘State- 
rignts,”” for the recognition of which he now 
contends, are the ones that were in contro- 
versy during our late civil strife. The argu- 
ments pro and con were heard in the roar of 
battle amid the shrieks of the wounded and 
the groans of the dying, and the decision was 
rendered amid shouts of victory by the Union 
soldiers. With it all appear to be familiar 
except him, and for his information I wil 
state that upon this question an appeal was 
taken from the forum to the sword, the high- 
est tribunal known to man, that it was then 
and there decided that National-rights are 
paramount to State-rights, and that liberty 
and equality before the law should be coex- 
tensive with the jurisdiction of the Stars and 
Stripes. And I will further inform him that 
the bill now pending is simply to give practi- 
cal effect to that decision. — ; 

I sympathize with him in his inability to 
understand this greatchange. When he left 
here the negro was chattel, exposed for sale 
in the market places, within a stone’s throw 
of the Capitol; so near that the shadow of 
the Goddess of Liberty, reflected by the ris- 
ing sun would fall within the slave pen as a 
forcible reminder that there was no hopeful 
day, nothing bright in the future for the poor 
slave. Then no negro was allowed to enter 
these Halls and hear discussions on subjects 
that most interested him, The w of 
lofty cheer that fell from the lips of Wade, 
Giddings, Julian, and others, were not al- 
lowed to fall upon his ear. Then, not more 
than three negroes were allowed to assemble 
at any place in the capital of the nation, 
without special permission from the city au- 
thorities. But on his return he finds that 











upon their ruins temples of 7 
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must challenge the most impudegt, comes 
into these Halls aud seeks to cémmit the 
nation, through Congress, to the trine of 
State rights, and thus save it fro##the gen- 
eral wreck that followed the collapse of the 


rebellion. He had no other busigess here. 
Read his speech on the impending} bill ; +his 
arguinent was cunning, far more §ngenious 
than ingenuous. He does not deny the need 
or justness of the measure, but claims that 
the several States have exclusive: jurisdic- 
tion of the same. I am not so willing as 
some others to believe in the sincerity of his 
assertions concerning the rights of the 
colored man. If he were honest in this mat- 
ter, why is it he never recommended such a 
measure to the Georgia Legislature? If the 
several States had secured to alf classes 
within their borders the rights contemplated 
in this bill, we would have had no need to 
come here; but they having failed to do their 
daty, after ample opportunity, the General 
Government is called upon to exercise its 
right in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, time will not allow me to re- 
view the history of the American negro, but 
I must pause here long enough to say that 
he has not been properly treated by this na- 
tion; he has purchased and paid for all, and 
for more than he has yet received. | What- 
cyer liberty he enjoys has been paid for over 
and over again by more than two hundred 
years of forced toil; and for such citizenship 
as is allowed him he paid the full measure 
of blood, the dearest price required: at the 
hands of any citizen. In every contest from 
the beginning of the revolutionary struggle 
down to the war between the Statesfhas he 
been prominent. But we all remember in 
our late war when the government was so 
hard pressed for troops to sustain the cause 
of the Union, when it was difficult to fill up 
the ranks that had been so fearfully decima- 
ted by disease and the bullet; when every 
train that carried to the front a number of 
fresh soldiers brought back a corresponding 
number of wounded and sick ones $ when 
grave doubts as to the success of the Union 


ment} when strong men took counsel of 
their fears; when those who had all their 
lives received the fostering care of the nation 
were hesitating as to their duty in that try- 
ing hour, and others questioning if it were 
not better to allow the star of the Republic 
to go down and thus be blotted from the 
great map of nations than to continue the 
bloodshed; when gloom and despair, were 
widespread ; when the last ray of hope had 
nearly sunk below our political horizon, how 
the negro came forward and offered himself 
as a sacrifice in place of the nation, made 
bare his breast to the steel and in it received 
the thrusts of the bayonet that were aimed 
at the life of the nation by the soldiers of 
that government in which the gentleman from 
Georgia figured as second officer. 

Sir, the valor of the colored soldier was 
test««t on many a battle-field, and to-day his 
bones lie bleaching beside every hill and in 
every valley from the Potomac to the Gulf; 
whose mute eloquence in behalf of equal 
rights for all before the law, is and ought to 
be fix more persuasive than any poor lan- 
guage I can command. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing short of a complete 
acknowledgment of my manhood will satisfy 
mo. Ihave fio compromises to make, and 
shall unwillingly accept any. If I were to 
say that I would be content with less than 
any other member upon this floor | would 
forfeit whatever respect any one here might 
entertain for me, and would thereby furnish 
the best possible evidence that I do not and 
cannot appreciate the rights of a freeman. 
Just what [ am charged with by my political 
enemies. I cannot willingly accept anything 
less than my full measure of rights as a man, 
because I am unwilling to present myself as 
a candidate for the brand of inferiority, which 
will be as plain and lasting as the mark of 
Cain. If 1am to be thus branded, the coun- 
try must do it against my solemn protest. 

So, in order that I might know something 
of the feelings of a freeman, a privilege de- 
nied me in the land of my birth, I left home 
last year and traveled six months in foreign 
lands, and the moment I put my foot upon 
the deck of a ship that unfurled a foreign flag 
from its mast-head, distinctions on account 
of my color ceased. I am not aware that my 
presence on board the steamer put her off 
her course. I believe we made the trip in 
the usual time. It was in other countries 
than my own that I was not a stranger, that 
I could approach a hotel without the fear 
that the door would be slammed in my face. 
Sir, I feel-this humiliation. very keenly; it 
dwarfs-‘my manhood, and certainly it impairs 
my usefulness as a citizen. 

The other day when the centennial bill 
was under discussion I would have been glad 
to say a word in its favor. but how could I? 
How would I appear at the centennial cele- 
bration of our national freedom, with my own 
galling chains of slavery hanging about me? 
I could no more rejoice on that occasion in 
my present condition than the Jews could 
sing in their wonted style as they sat as cap- 
tives beside the Babylonish streams. but I 
look forward to the day when I shall be in 
the full enjoyment of the rights of a freeman, 
with.the same hope they indulged, that they 
would again return to their native land. I 
can no more forget my manhood, than they 
could forget Jerusalem. 

After all, this question resolves itself to 
this: either I am a man or I am not a man. 
If one, I am entitled to all the rights, privi-, 
leges, ang immunities common to any other 
class in this country ; if not a man, I haye no 
right to vote, no right to a seat here; if no 
right to vote, then the twenty per cent. of 
the members on this floor have no right here, 
but, on the contrary, hold their seats in vio- 
lation of law. If the negro has no right to 
yote, then one-eighth of your Senate consists 
of members who have no shadow of a claim 
to the places they occupy; and if no right to 
a vote, a half dozen governors in the South 
figure as usurpers. 

This, is the legitimate conclusion of the 
argument, that the negro is not a man and 
is not entitled to all the public rights com- 
mon to other men, and you cannot escape it. 
But when I press my claims I am asked, ‘‘Is 
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out of the question ; it has nothing to do with 
it; that you can have no policy in dealing 
with your citizens; that there must be one 
law for all; that in this case justice is the 
only standard to be used, and you can no 
more divide justice than you can divide 
Deity.”” On other hand, I am told that I 
roust respect the prejudices of others. Now, 
sir, nO one respects reasonable and intelli- 
gent prejudices more than I. I respect reli- 
gious prejudices, for example ; these I can 
comprehend. But how can I have respect 
for the prejudices that prompt a man to turn 
up his nose at the males of a certain race, 
while at the same time he has a-fondness-for 
the females of the same race to the extent of 
cohabitation? Out of four poor unfortunate 
colored women who from poverty were forced 
to go to the lying-in branch of the Freed- 
men’s Hospital here in the District last year 
three gave birth to children whose fathers 
were white men, and [f venture to say that 
if they were members of this body, would 
vote against the civil rights. Do you, can 
_ wonder at my want of respect for this 
ind of prejudice? To make me feel uncom- 
fortable appears to be the highest ambition 
of many white men. It is to them a positive 
luxury, which they seek to indulge at every 
opportunity. | - “ 
I have never sought to compel any one, 


h | white or black, to associate with me, and 


never shall; nor do I wish to be compelled 
to associate with any one. Ifa man do not 
wish to ride with me in the street car I shall 
not object to his hiring a private conveyance ; 
if he do not wish to ride with me from here 
to Baltimore, who shall complain if he char- 
ter a special train? For a man to carry out 
his prejudices im this way would be manly, 
and would leave no cause for complaint, but 
to crowd me out of the usual conveyance into 
an uncomfortable place with persons for 
whose manners I have a dislike, whose lan- 
guage is not fit for ears polite, is decidedly 
unmanly and cannot be submitted to tamely 
by one who has a particle of self-respect. 
Sir, this whole thing grows out of a desire 
to establish a system of ‘‘caste,’’ an anti- 
republican principle, in our free country. In 
Europe they have priuvces, dukes, lords, &c., 
in contradistinction to the middle classes 
and peasants. Further East they have the 
brahmans or priests, who rank above the 
sudras or laborers. In those countries dis- 
tinctions are based upon blood and position. 
Every one there understands the custom and 
no one complains. They, poor innocent 
creatures, pity our condition, look down upon 
us with a kind of royal compassion, because 
they think we have no tangible lines of dis- 
tinction, and therefore speak of our society 
as being vulgar. But let not our friends be- 
yond the seas lay the flattering unction to 
their souls that we are without distinctive 
lines; that we have no nobility; for we are 
blessed with both. Our distinction is color, 
(which would necessarily exclude the brah- 
mans,) and our lines are much broader than 
anything they know of. Here a drunken 
white man is not only equal to a drunken 
negro, (as would be the case anywhere else,) 
but superior to the most sober and orderly 
one ; here an ignorant white man is not only 
the equal of ap unlettered negro, but is supe- 
rior to the most cultivated ; here our nobility 
cohabit with our female peasants, and then 
throw up their hands in holy horror when a 
male of the same class enters a restaurant 
to get a meal, and if he insist upon being 
accommodated our scion of royalty will leave 
and go to the arms of his colored mistress 
and there pour out his soul’s complaint, tell 
her of the impudence of the ‘‘damned nigger’’ 
in coming to a table where a white man -was 
sitting. 
What poo + Sitpple-min ecereatu : 
sion that they monopolize the knowledge o! 
the courtesies due from one gentleman to 
another. How I rejoice to know that it is a 
delusion. Sir, I wish some of them could 
nave been present to hear the representative 
of the F. F. V.’s [Mr. Harris} upon this 
floor (and I am told that this is the highest 
degree that society has yet reached in this 
country) address one of his peers, who dared 
asked him a question, in this style: ‘I am 
talking to white men.” 

Suppose Mr. Gladstone —who knows no man 
but by merit—who in violation of our custom 
entertained the colored Jubilee Singers at 
his home last Summer, or the Duke de Brog- 
lie had been present and heard this eloquent 
remark drop from the lips of this classical 
and knightly member, would they not have 
hung their heads in shame at their ignorance 
of politeness, and would they not have re- 
turned home, repaired to their libraries, and 
betook themselves to the. study of Chester- 
field on manners? With all these absurdi- 
ties staring them in the face, who can wonder 
that foreigners laugh at our ideas of distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, though there is not a line in 
this bill the Democracy approve of, yet they 
made the most noise about the school clause. 
Dispatches are freely sent over the wires as 
to what will be done with the common-school 
system in the several Southern States in the 
event this bill becomes a law. I,am not 
surprised at this, but, on the other hand, I 
looked for it. Now what is the force of that 
school clause? It simply provides that all 
the children in every State where there is a 
school system supported in whole or in part 
by general taxation shall have equal advan- 
tages of school privileges. So that if perfect 
and ample accommodations are not made 
convenient for all the children, then any 
child has the right to go to any school where 
they do exist.. And that is all there is in 
this school clause. I want some one to tell 
me of any measure that was intended to ben- 
efit the negro that they have approved of. 
Of which one did they fail to predict evil? 
They declared if the negroes were emanci- 
pated that the country would be laid waste, 
and that in the end he wou!d starve, because 
he could not take care of himself. But this 
was a mistake. When the reconstruction 
acts were passed aud the colored men in m 
State were called upon to express through 
the ballot whether Alabama should return 
to the Union or not, white men threw up 
their hands in holy horror and declared if the 
negro voted that never again would they de- 
posit another ballot. But how does the 
matter stand now? Some of those very men 
are in the Republican ranks, and I have 
known them to grow hoarse in shouting for 
our platforms and candidates. They hurrah 
for our principles with all the enthusiasm of 
a new-born soul, and, sir, so zealous have 
they become that in looking at them I am 
amazed, and am often led to doubt my own 
faith and feel ashamed for my lukewarmness. 
And those who have not joined our party 
are doing their utmost to have the negro vote 
with them. I have met them in the cabins 
night and day where they were imploring 
him for the sake of old times to come up and 
vote with them. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that political preju- 
dices prompt the Democracy to oppose this 
bill as much as anything else. In the 
eampaign of 1868 Joe Williams, an un- 
couth and rather notorious colored man, was 
employed as a — democratic canvasser 
in the South. If 
ery. to enlighten us, and while there he 
stopped at one of the best hotels In the city, 
one that would not dare entertain me. He 
was bo pong at the meeting by the chair- 
man 
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tending their courtesies to a coufse, vulgar 
stranger, because he was a democrat, while 
at the same time they were hunting me down 
as the partridge on the mount, night and 
day, with their Ku-Klux-Klan, simply be- 
cause I was a republican and refused to bow 
at the foot of their Baal. I might enumerate 
many instances of this kind, but I forbear. 
But to come down to a later period, the 
Greeley campaiga, The colored men who 
were employed to canyass North Carolina 
in the interest of the democratic party were 
received at-all the hotels as other men and 
treated I am informed with marked distinc- 
tion. And in the State of Louisiana a very 
prominent gentleman saw proper to espouse 
the Greeley cause, and when the fight was 
over and the McEnery government saw fit 
to send on a committee to Washington to 
present their case.to the President, this 
colored gentleman was selected as one of 
that committee. On arriving in the city of 
New Orleans prior to his departure, he was 
taken to the Saint Charles, the most aristo- 
cratic hotel in the South. When they started 
he occupied a berth in the sleeping-car ; at 
every eating-house he was. trented like the 
rest of them, no distinction whatever.‘ And 
when they arrived at Montgomery I was at 
the depot, just starting for New York. Not 
only did the conductor refuse to allow me a 
berth in the sleeping-car, but I was also de- 
nied a seat in the first-class carriage. Now, 
what was the difference between us? Noth- 
ing but our political faith. To prove this I 
have er? to say that just a few months 
before this had happened, he, along with 
Frederick Douglass and others, was denied 
the same privileges he enjoyed in coming 
here. And now that he has returned to the 
right party again I can tell him that never 
more will he ride in another sleeping-car in 
the South unless this bill becomes law. 
There never was a truer saying than that 
circumstances alter cases. 

Mr. Speaker, to call this land the asylum of 
the oppressed is a misnomer, for upon all 
sides I am treated asa pariah. I hold that 
the solution of this whole matter is to enact 
such laws and prescribe such penalties for 
their violation as will prevent any person 
from discriminating against another in public 
places on account ot color. No one asks, 
no one. seeks the passage of a law that will 
interfere with any one’s private affairs. But 
I do ask the enactment of a law to secure 
me in the enjoyment of public privileges. 
But when I ask this I am told that I must 
wait for public opinion ; that it is a matter 
that cannot be forced by law. When I ad- 
mit that public opinion is a power, and in 
many cases is a law of ‘itself, yet I cannot 
lose sight of the fact that both statute law, 
and the law of necessity manufacture public 
opinion. I remember, it was unpopular to 
enlist negro soldiers in our late war, and 
after they enlisted it was equally unpopular 
to have them fight in the same battles ; but 
when it became a necessity-in both cases. 
public opinion soon came around to that 
point. No white father objected to the 
negro’s becoming food for powder if thereby 
his son could be saved. No white woman 
objected to the negro marching in the same 
ranks and fighting in the same battles if by 
that her husband could escape burial in our 
savannas and return to her and her little 
ones. 

Suppose there had been no reconstruction 
acts nor amendments to theConstitution,when 
would public opinion in the Soy‘h have sug- 
gested the propriety of giving me the ballot? 
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From France. 


Panis, May 28, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

It has been so long since I have had the 
pleasure of writing anything for your paper, 
that I hardly know how to commence, or up- 
on what topic to write; under the circum- 
stances I can think of no better swbject than 
the one concerning our old friend 
MELVIL BLONCOURT, 

Deputy from Gaudaloupe to the National As- 
sembly. = 

You are, no doubt, aware that some months 
ago General |’ Admirault, Governor of Paris, 
laid before the Assembly at Versailles, a 
paper bearing charges against Deputy Blon- 
court for participation in the Communist in- 
surrection in 1872, and at the same time de- 
manding authorization for his arrest and 
trial by court martial. After considerable 
debate and some feeble opposition, the ma- 
jority of the Assembly voted in favor of 
arrest, and the proposition was granted. 

In order that you may understand the 
matter clearly, it will- be necessary to enter 
into some details. 

Since the proclamation of the Repuslic, 
there has been considerable manieuvring on 
the part of different factions in the Assembly 
either to consolidate the actual state of 
things on one hand, or to overthrow or cre- 
ate disorder on the other, in order to estab- 
lish a monarchy. The Bonapartist too weak 
yet to take any decided action, but with just 
influence enough to check either party in con- 
solidating or deciding upon any form of gov- 
ernment, are watchful of their chances; in 
the meantime, the Republicans are increas- 
ing in strength at every partial election, 
having succeeded in electing their candidates 
in almost every instance; of course it be- 
came necessary to dam up this stream which 
was constantly flowing into the almost-full 
lake of Republicanism, else the Assembly 
would soon have been dissolved and a true 
and permanent Republic established ; conse- 
quently the monarchists determined upon 
using every means in their power to thwart 
this object of the people, first, by prevent- 
ing Rane —a Deputy from Lyons, of decided 
proclivities —- from taking bis seat; and, 
secondly, by purging the Assembly of all 
members of the radical class who had been 
either directly or indirectly connected with 
the late insurrection, commencing with Dep- 
uty Bloncourt. Tad the tide of Republican- 
ism been flowing instead of ebbing, it is not 
at all probable that M. Bloncourt would 
have been disturbed, as he was exceedingly 
prudent—avoiding all discussions and taking 
no active part in the proceedings, excepting 
only such as concerned the colonies which 
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man has now every right underfhe 
law; in reply I wish to say fiat that kind 
of law commands very little respect when 
applied to the rights of colored men in my 
portion of the country; the only law that we 
have any regard for is uncommon law of the 
most positive character. And I repeat it, 
if you will place upon your statute-books 
laws that will protect me in my rights, that 
public opinion will speedily follow. 
Mr. Speaker, I trust this bill will become 
law, because it is a necessity, and because 
it will put an end to all legislation on this 
subject. It does not and cannot contem- 
plate any such idea as social equality ; nor is 
there any man upon this floor so silly as to 
believe that there can be any law enacted or 
enforced that would compel one man_ to 
recognize another as his equal socially; 
if there be, he onght not to be here, 
and I have only to say that they have sent 
him to the wrong public building. 1 would 
oppose such a bill as earnestly as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, (Mr. Robbins,} 
whose associations and cullivations have 
been of such a nature as to lead him to select 
the crow as his standard of grandeur and 
excellence in the place of the eagle, the hero 
of all birds and our national emblem of pride 
and power. I will tell him that I have seen 
many of his race to whose level I should 
object to being dragged. 
Sir, it matters not how much men may 
differ upon the question of State and nation- 
al rights, there is one class of rights, how- 
ever, that we all agree upon, namely, indi- 
vidual rights, which includes the fight of 
every man to select associates for himself 
and family, and to say who shall and who 
shall not visit his house. The right is God- 
given and custom-sanctioned, and there is, 
and there can be, no power overruling your 
decision in this matter. Let this bill become 
law and not only will it do much toward giv- 
ing rest to this weary country on this sub- 
ject, completing the manhood of my race and 
perfecting his citizenship, but it will take him 
from the political arena as a topic of discus- 
sion where he has done duty for the last fifty 
years, and thus freed from anxiety respect- 
ing his political standing, hundreds of us will 
abandon the political fieldswho are there from 
necessity, and not from choice, and enter 
other and more pleasant ones; and thus re- 
lieved, it will be the aim of the colored man 
as well as his duty and interest, to become a 
good citizen, and to do all in his power to 
advance the interests of a common country. 
———_-_— eo oe — 
Minnie—‘‘I’m in such a quandary ; for if I 
turn my back on Charley, he becomes, offend- 
ed at once; and if I don’t he can’t see my 
new buckle. What shall I do?” 


Puns, well stuck to, are sometimes as good 
as wit. Lady Barker, whose name is not un- 
known in literature, has been appointed 
manager of the National School of Cookery 
in London, whereupon The Pall Mail Gazette 
remarks: ‘“‘IIer thoughts in the kitchen 
range perpetually, we should imagine, over a 
wide, various, and fruitful field. While her 
pupils are busily engaged around her, the 
middy dripping reminds her of the midnight 
oil, and she pauses to recall the verses of 
Eliza Cook or the labors of Mrs, Fry. or the 
poems of Mr. Browning, perchance.. Then, 
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was in ‘possession of docume! 
received from the Minister of War, implicat- 
ing, to the utmost extent, one of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, in the Communist in- 
surrection. 
Blancourt remained in Paris up to the time 
of the granting of the authorization for his 
arrest, when he was induced to seek refuge 
in Switzerland where he has since remained; 
and nothing more was done in the matter. 
General l’ Admirault has done much to in- 
jure, not only the Bloncourt family, but us 
all, Melville Bloncourt is the most coura- 
geous defender of the rights of the colored 
race in all climes, anywhere to be found, and 
although his complexion is such as to justify 
him in claiming descent from many other 
than the Africen race, yet, like all mulatto 
Frenchmen, he will not allow the race with 
which he is proud to claim connection, to be 
vilified in his presence, as is too ofiem the 
case with our countrymen, both at home and 
abroad, who are fair enough to mingle in the 
Anglo-Saxon stream without detection. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

DF FB. 


From Virginia. 
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Variety of Opinions. 
Tv the Editor of the New National Evu: * 


I cannot imagine the existence of dissent- 
ings and controversies, or even of differences 
of opinions in a perfect state. In heaven 
there may be degrees of knowledge, and men 
may advance from one height of contempla- 
tion to another; but whatever they may 
know they will know accurately. 

There cannot be there that uncertainty in 
association of thought, and that indelinite- 
ness of language, which so cloud all our ideas 
and speculations now. But we are uot living 
in a perfect state; diversity seems like a law 
of nature. There are, I admit, general lines ; 
yet the individual has always his own points 
of difference. Though working upon typical 
forms, yet nature bestows something of indi- 
viduality upon every one of its creatures, 
and civilization tends to increase this diver- 
gence. Ina wild state the animals are very 


similar to one another. No sooner do we 
domesticate them than difference of size and 
color develop themselves, and we find also 
that every one has his own peculiar traits 
and disposition. What is true in regard to 
the animals, can be truthfully applied to 
colored men of this and other countries. As 
they climb the ladder of science, the mind 
becomes enlightened; they will differ on 
all questions of intricate value, and at the 
same time have the manliness to express 
them without fear of receiving the title of 
Judases. As to my not been naturalized 
in answer to that assertion that should not 
be used in suppressing freedom of thought, 
taking it for granted I am not, I can say I 
have done as much for the race as they have 
done for themselves in acquiring their rights, 
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All communications for publication in the New Nariowat 
Eaa must be addressed to Lewis U. Douglass. 

Business lettors from subscribers aud advertisors should 
be addressed to Frederick Duugiass, Jr., Lock Box 81. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Oorrespondents. a 

Bg Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the New Nationat Bai forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, aud State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change ls to bo made. 
Attention to this will save much trouble 
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INDUCEMENTS. 


Any one sending us $2.50 will receive 
the New Nationat Era and Wood's 
Monthly Miugazine for one year,  to- 
gether with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederick Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 
This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 
nature’s grandest work, and is not presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 
size. 





Rates of Postage. 

For the information and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following aistract 
of the postal laws of the United States. We 
advise our readers to cut this out and pre- 
serve it for reference : 

Postal cards, one cent each, go without 
further charge to all parts of the country. 

All letters toall parts of the United States, 
three cents per half ounce. 

Local, or ‘‘ drop’? letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and one cent if thore is 
no carrier system. 

For newspapers and magazines, regularly 
issued and sent to regular subscribers, the 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in advance at the office where re- 
ceived : 


fe eee eT eT 35 cents. 
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Take Notice. 


Our friends should be particular iu address- 
ing letters to publishers of this paper not to 
add ‘‘anp CrvrizEN.’”’ It is possible that 
letters intended for us have fallen into the 
hands of those whose attempt to destroy the 
paper has ted them into all sorts of annoying 


capers. 





Corrections. 


In the last issue, under the head of ‘Moral 
Retlections,”’ for ‘* protraction ’’ read ‘* por- 
traiture; and for ‘‘add infinitum” read ‘tad 
uh ” 

F wfinitum. 





Defeat the Treacherous— Reward 
the Faithfal. 


Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political and public 
rights, should be established and effectually 
inaintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legisla- 
tion. Nvicner the law nor its administration 
should admit of any discrimination in respect 
of citizens by reason of race, creed, color, or 
previous conditign of servitade,—ep we yan 
Platform, 1872. ie 


The above plafk in the Philadelpbia. 
form of the Reyevticep party, suis 
united sapport o® elored , vers for President 
(iraue and the party of which he is the chief. 

The Democracy, under the leadership of 
Horace Greeley threw out a similar bait for 
the colored vote, in the following language, 
and made it the first and most conspicuous 
plank in their platform : 

“*We recognize the equality of all men be- 
fore the law, and hold that it is the duty of 
government in its dealings with the people 
to mete out equal and exact justice to all of 
whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, 
religious or political.” 

The colored voter lacked faith in the sin- 
cerity of the professions of the Democratic 
party. That party ship was looked upon as 
sailing under false colors. Its past record 
was so directly opposite to its professions 
that none but the most credulous and gulli- 
ble gave it any honest following. The result 
was ignominious defeat and the return of the 


Democrats to their love of rum and hate cf | 


‘‘nivgers.’”? Colored men were not deceived 
into voting the Democratic ticket in 1872; 
they stood steadfastly by the Republican 
party and its promises to them. These prom- 
ises are embodied in the plank from the 
Philadelphia platform at the beginning of 
this article. Since the ratitication by the 
people, of the National Republican Platform, 
in the Presidential election of 1872 we have 
had two sessions of Congress, controlled hy 
the Kepublican party. We have looked to 
those sessions for the pcrformance of the 
promise of the Republican party in regard to 
equality before the law. We have seen the 
commencement to fullfil the promise by the 
Senate of the United States. We find in the 
House, elected by the people, a hesitating 
disposition displayed which leads many to 
inquire ; ‘‘Ilave we really been deceived by 
the Republican party?’ ‘That a few men in 
the Tlouse of Representatives, claiming to 
be Republicans, and that the New York 
Times, « leading Republican organ, opposes 
equalily before the law for the negro, is true. 
it is true that this opposition, though small, 
is large cnough--owing to parliamentary 
rules -- to prevent the consideration «f the 
measure, for equality before the liw, that 
stands the best chauce of becoming a law. 
The larger number of Republican members 
of the House of Representatives support the 
Civil-Rights Bill, as passed by the Senate. 
This fact constrains us to continue our faith 
in the party. While we believe in the Re- 
publican party as a political organization, we 
du not believe iu supporting the men- who, 
professing to be Republicans, oppose the 
Civil-Rights Bill. Such men used the plank 
quoted at the beginning of this article, asa 
bait to catch colored votes. The Hon. J. B, 
Sener, of Virginia is a notable example. He 
is bitterly opposed to the Civil-Rights Bill, 
and in that opposition misrepresents a great- 
er portion of the men who elected him to 
Congress. Ile should be utterly repudiated 
by every colored yoter and true Republican 
in his District, 

Colored voters, it is your duty to refuse to 
give your support to the so-called Republi- 
cans who oppose your complete liberty. Such 
men must be defeated in order to save the 
Republican party from occupying the posi- 
tion held by the Democratic party in 1872. 
The Democratic party in the campaign of 
1872, was a confidence parly, a party of false 
pretenses, a humbug und a fraud. It didnot 
intend to keep its promises, and the country 


a  — 


had no faith in it. Our party must be kept 
clear of any tendency to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Democracy ; and the men who 
would lead the party away from its promises 
and bring it into disrepute, must be cast 
overboard. 

A shame is put upon the Republican party 
by the falsity to professed principles om the, 


part of a few of ita members. Am abandon-| 


ment of principles, such “as*is exhibited in 
the opposition to the Civil-Rights Bill, must 
be rebuked by colored men whenever they 
have the power to doit. Let no Republican 
receive the vote of a colored man who did 
not come squarely up to the pledge of the 
party in the matter of civil rights. On the 
other hand, every man who gave his support 
to the measure of justice, should be returned 
to Congress. Such action on the part of 
colored voters would be an exhibition of their 
earnestness for civil rights. Defeat the 
treacherous and reward the faithful. We 
want no rotation in office that sends into 
private life the man who has supported our 
claim to equality before the law. We can- 
not afford to experiment with a new man. 
We should displace no coolored Congress- 
man who has stood by the right, for a white 
man, with the hope that he will do equally 
as well as the colored member ; nor should 
we displace a white Congressman for a 
colored man under similar circumstances. 

In the coming campaign the black man 
will be doing a service for himself and for 
his party by defeating the treacherous where 
they can, and rewarding the faithful. 








Democratic Effrontery. 


There is no parallel in the history of poli- 
tics, in this or any other country, to the 
shameless and brazen-faced eftrontery of the 
leaders and press of the Democratic party in 
demanding of the people a restoration to pow- 
er that they may inaugurate a more economi- 
cal and honest administration of public af- 
fairs, and in holding the Republican party 
responsible for the public debt! Having 
plunged the vation into a civil war for the 
extension and perpetuation of slavery, they 
now ask the people to repudiate that party 
because it incurred a debt in its efforts to put 
down their rebellion and save the Union, 
and to place them again in power. The Dem- 
ocratic press and its leaders in Congress are 
deafening the public ear with their ferocious 
howls against the Republican party for as- 
sessing a tax upon the people to meet the 
interest on the debt their treason caused and 
the other expenses of the government grow- 
ing out of the rebellion. 

They claim that they are the men to whom 
the people should confide the government 
and entrust its financial management, hold- 
ing out as an inducement for this act of mad- 
ness the encouragement that by such means 
they will lessen the taxes of the people, and 
put an end to all frauds, extravagance and 
corruption of every kind. They have the as- 
surance to imagine that not only will their 
treason to the country be forgotten and the 
fact that but for their rebellion there would 
neither have been a public debt or taxes of 
any kind, but that while in power, fraud, 
corruption, dishonesty and incompetency 
were the leading characteristics of their va- 
rious administrations, and as the country 
was brought to the very brink of bankrupt- 
cy before they plunged it in civil war. 

Aud now, after inflicting this disgrace, hu- 
iniliation and infamy snon the nation, they 
claim that they are the only party that can 
restore it to its former conditions. To trust 
them again wouldgmply a greater stupidity or 


wick 838 on te part he people than 
ne uld slo 
safet his pré 


whowgould enurust the 
wife and children 


y and the lives of his 

the incendiary who had 
been detected in attempting to burn the one 
and murder the other. The American peo- 
ple have not been in the habit of exhibiting 
such wicked folly as this, and if they should 
once more entrust the government to the 
traitors who labored so hard to destroy it, 
they will give the strongest proof ever yet 
presented that the people are unfit for self- 
government. 










Gen. Grant anda Third Tera. 


All the talk about Gen. Grant’s desire to 
be nominated for a third term is the veriest 
nonsense ever published. We do not believe 
that he would accept another nomination 
under apy circumstances likely to exist, much 
less that he is intmguing for it, as some of 
his political opponents: dishonestly allege, 
and some of his political friends stupidly fear. 
It is undoubtedly true, as the Troy (N. Y.) 
7'imes, who is a personal friend of the Presi- 
dent, asserts that ‘‘there never was a time 
in the life of Gen. Grant when he contem- 
plated a third term. His best friends know 
this to be a fact. The subject is distasteful 
to him, and whenever he refers to it (which 
is very seldom) he does so with impatience 
and dislike.” Since Washington no one 
las filled the Executive chair of the nation 
who has exhibited so little personal ambi- 
‘ion, so little desire to increase iis power, 
and earnest a determination to so discharge 
the high duties intrusted to his hands as best 
to promote the welfare of the people and the 
home of the nation. No intelligent man be- 
lieves he wishes to retain office beyond his 
present term, or that he will consent to serve 
another, and no honest man has or ever wi-l 
make so absurd a charge. It is inyented by 
political knaves who can find no real ground 
of complaint against the President, and so 
have to resort to this downright falsehood. 





Getting Ready. 

Some of the Southern papers, indeed most 
of them, still cling tothe conviction that the 
ex-slave holders will ultimately be paid for 
their ‘‘chatlels” by the government. As a 
preparatory step, they are urging upon own- 
ers the necessity of preparing aud preserving 
a list of them for future use. Since the Cun- 
stitution prohibits all compensation for 
emancipated slaves, public sentiment has 
settled down to the belief that there is no 
danger of any such draft upon the treasury. 
But they would svon discover their mistake 
if the Democrats should ever have a majori- 
ty in Congress, and of two-thirds of the 
States. This provision would be amended 
at its very first session, and appropriations 
towards the payment fur lost slaves made as 
soon as it should be ratifled by two-thirds of 
the States. The people, therefore, must not 
lay the flattering belief to their souls that 
that there is no probability of their being 
taxed to compensate owners fur their four or 
five millions of slaves. And when we have 
reached this point, the next step will be the 
assumption of the rebel debt, and payment 
for all the rebel property destroyed by the 
Union army during the war. We believe 
this will be the inevitable result of a com- 
plete restoration of the rebel democracy to 
power. And yet some self-styled Republi- 
cans are exerting all their influence to bring 
about thie result. - 





Indiscriminat: 2 litical Criticism 


The New York Times of a recent date, in 
an article on ‘‘ political criticism,’ expresses 
some surprise that its slap-dash style of as- 
saulting every public measure that don’t 
chance to harmonize with its notions and 
the motives of every man who don’t sustain 
the policy it has marked out. Now, the 
twouble with the Times is, though one of the 
very ablest and best papers in the Union, and 
on the whole, one of the most reliable Re- 
publican organs of public opinion, it has 
fallen into the notion that it is infallible, and 
therefore, tolerates uo difference cf opinion 
ou the part of others. 

If the majority of Congress fail, by their 
votes, to sustain its views on public ques- 
tions, they are charged with having disgraced 
themselves, dishonored the nation, and 
struck a fatal blow at the interests of the 
country. This has been its course in regard 
to the vote on the currency question, the 
civil service scheme, and every proposition 
on which Congress has ventured to diiter 
from it. 
yoted for what is called the “inflation”? bill, 
though there is no proof that they don’t fair- 
ly represent the majority of the people, has 
been admirably calculated to alienate Re- 
publican friends of the measure, and to 
weaken, if not divide the Republican party. 
Congress is only admitted to be honest or 
sensible, when it harmonizes with the 
Times. We like good honest, fair discrimin- 
ating criticism, but none of us have a right 
to assume and charge that all who differ 
from us are either rogues or fools. The 
Times has rendered some glortous service to 
the ceuntry by its exposures of frauds iu 
high places, and it deserves, as it has received, 
and must continue to receive all praise from 
the people for these invaluable services. 

But it seems to have fallen in the habit of 
denouncing just a8 bitterly, and nearly the 
same terms, Republicans who differ from it 
on questions of national policy as it does 
Tammany and other Democratic thieves. 

Its wonderful success in unearthing ras- 
cality seems to have rendered it difficult for it 
to see any distinction between opposing what 
it declares to be right and honest, and per- 
petrating positive frauds upon the people. It 
1s the duty as it is the right of editors to urge, 
by all the energy and zeal they can coin- 
mand, their view upon those in authority. 
But has he a right to impugn the motives and 
assail the integrity of those its arguments fail 
to convince ? 





Hon. John R. Lynch. 


The above-named gentleman, aud member 
of the House of Representatives, has been 
made the target for the race-hate poisoned 
arrows of the editor of the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Lynch made a speech in a Republican 
caucus of the members of the House, in which 
he stated that colored men would adhere to 
the Republican party. The Tribune tortures 
that remark into meaning that colored men 
would support corrupt men rather than the 
upright and honest (?) ex-slaveholders in the 
South. 

We are unable to see less coirpption in 
buying and selling human beings, and rob- 
bing them of the reward of their labor, than 
in overtaxng a community and diverting the 
revenue from the public treasury to the pri- 
vate pocket. Nor are we able to distinguish 
less infamy iu murdering negroes by Ku- 
Klux-Klans, and burniog down school- 
houses, and killing and driving away the 
teachers of colored people, than in the most 
astounding charges of fraud and ¢or:uptions 
brought againgt carpel-baggers ‘and thet 
negro allies. It was to escape the more than 
corrupt conduct of ex-slaveholders that the 
negroes became the allies of the new -comers 
in the South. The one threatened death 
and destruction to the negro if he dared to 
exercise the rights of a man and a citizen; 
and the other assisted him in protecting 
himself. Ifany sut¥er from corruption in some 
of the Southern localities, it is primarily be- 
cause of the brutality of the ex-slayeholders 
towards the negro. 

The malice exhibited in the Tribune’s im- 
plied eharge that Mr. Lynch is a corrupt tool 
of Northern adventurers cannot injure him, 
as Mr. Lynch is known to be an honest and 
upright mau, and is highly respected in his 
district as well as at the Capital. 





Hion. A. J. Ransier. 


Mr. Ransier’s brief speech in the House 
on the 9th instant has the true ring. It 
shows that that gentleman is vigilant in 
urging the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. 
All of the colored members have done their 
full duty in attempting to secure justice for 
their race. 
trary circulated by the demagogue Downing 
in the Elevator is utterly and unqualifiedly 
false. Not only has Mr. Ransier done his 
duty, but speeches have been made in ad- 
vocacy of the bill by all of the colored mem- 
bers with the exception of Mr. Lynch, and 
he has urged its passage before the Judiciary 
Committee. We hope to see the delegation 
of colored members in the House returned to 
the next Congress, and mainly because of 
their hdelity to the cause of their race. 





IIon, James T. Rapier. 


Mr. Rapier has delivered, in the House of 
Representatives, a speech on the Civil-Rights 
Bill which stands second to none delivered 
by the colored members of that body. It is 
not an argument of constitutional questions 
affecting the Civil-Rights Bill; itis a clear 
and powerful statement of the necessity for 
such a measure, and of the absurdity of the 
opposition to the bill. We give to our readers 
Mr. Rapier’s speech in full. It will be read 
with interest and pride by every colored per- 
son, and with a sense of satisfaction by every 
white friend of our race who believed in our 
humanity and our ability to think and act as 
other men. 





Cummencement at Storer College, 
Harper’s Ferry. 


Early Wednesday thorning, the 10th inst., 
this quiet place began to assume life and 
activity, as the trains arrived, brivging per- 
sons from all the surrounding country to 
attend the exercises of this youthful and 
thriving institution. One can scarcely real- 
ize the great changes that haye taken place 
in so short a time. But a few years ago this 
place was a scene of bloodshed and strife 
caused by the debasing effects of slavery. 
The excitement on Wednesday was caused 
by the efforts of the former slaves, evincing 
the fact that they are able to grapple with 
the languages and sciences, and can with 
force and eloquence present their thoughts 
to the people. How great is the contrast? 
Exercises by Graduating Class.—Music.— 
Prayer.—Salutatory, Benjamin F, Fox, Lee- 
town, West Virginia.—The Heritage of 
Culture—Anon.—Katie Taylor, Winchester, 





Virginia.—Spartacus— Kellogg—Littleton L, 
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Its indiscriminate abuse of all who |. 


The base insinuation to the con-. 


Page, Phenix, New York.—Music.—True 
Education—E. E. White—Coralie L. Frank- 
lin. Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia.—The 
High Tide—Jean Engleton—Portia Lovett, 
Berryville, Virginia,—Valedictory—Tribute 
to Summer—Jacob J, Kane, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 3 

Two prizes were awarded for excellence in 
declamation. The first to John R. Clifford, 
Williamsport, West Virginia, and the second 
to Miss Lily Lee, Harper’s Ferry. The 
exercises were very good, and were appre- 
ciated by all who listened to him, Our 
young, energetic, and earnest friend, Prof. 
James Storum, of Wayland Seminary, in this 
city, an institution of importance, made so 
as much by his efforts as by any others, de- 
livered the oration on this interesting occa; 
sion. 

We have given space in our columns this 
week for the publication of the oration, and 
trust that our young students and friends 
will give it attentive perusal. 











Speech of Hon. Alonzo J. Ransier, 
of Seuth Carolina, in the House 
of Representatives, Tues- 
day, June 9, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
for the protection of all citizens in their legal 
and civil rights— 


Mr. RANSIER said: 


Mr. Speaker : I am obliged to my friend for 
yielding a portion of his time to me, while I 
am sorry that by doing so he has interrupted 
himself in his eloquent speech. I had in- 
tended, if I had had the opportunity, to say 
something on this occasion by way of reply 
to a part of a recent speech by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Lamar,) 
and that of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Butler.) The few minutes allowed me, 
however, are not sufficient to enable me 
even to briefly sketch what I had hoped t> 
be able to say. 

The remarks on yesterday of the distin- 
guished Mississippian (Mr. Lamar) who some- 
what electrified the House, and who by the 
way seems to be somewhat in advance of 
those for whom he spoke in the matter of a 
sincere and hearty acquiescence with some 
of the results of the late war, attracted my 
attention for more reasons than one. The 
first was because to many of his utterances 
importance ought to be attached, coming 
from the gentleman who spoke. But when 
he said that the negroes in this country were 
possessed of all the rights and privileges 
attaching to other citizens, I cannet admit 
that he stated what was exactly true. For 
if that were the fact five millions of people 
would not be asking the Congress of the 
United States to-day for the passage of the 
civil rights bill. Nor would the dying words 
of Charles Sumner, addressed to Mr. Hoar, 
have been uttered, ‘‘Do not let the civil 
rights bill fuil.”” Nor would the Senate of 
the United States sit twenty consecutive 
hours to pass a useless measure. Hence I 
say that the statement of the distinguished 
Mississippian that the colored people of this 
country possessed all the rights attaching to 
American citizenship, followed up by the 
imploring appeal that we ought to pay some 
attention to the rights and interests of the 
white people of the South, was not exactly 
true; else we would not be here to-day ask- 
ing the Congress of the United States to pass 
the civil rights bill; nor would we be here 
to-day reminding the Republican party of the 
country of their solemn obligation to pass 
such a bill, nor would we be here to remind 
the Republican party to-day that if Congress 
adjourns without the passage of such a bill, 
to which |! s committed, they will demoral- 
ize nine puncred thousand voters in this 
country aud thhold an act of justice from 
five mill ons o. people.~ I repeat that the 





statement «{ tie gentleman from Mississippi 
is uot « . true, as has already been 
abundantly proven. 

But it is a sign, Mr. Speaker, of the rapid 
strides o! ;: gre-s we have made as a nation 
that the «i-\inguished gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi, identitied in the manner he is with 
the past, i: now secking to blot out that past, 
so far ag clingine 
cerned, Jai the spirit of his specch as 
indicative of the progress and advancing 
strides we arc miking as a nation. But I 
say to-day, an! | speak, if L can, to the 
country, that so fur as there is an impression 
that the colore:| man in this country has ob- 
tained all that aitaches to American citizen- 
ship, or that the passage of the civil rights 
bill will work injuriously to either whites or 
blacks, there never was a greater mistake 
made. If that were the fact, I say again 
there never was a more useless or unne- 
cessary imploration uttered than that em- 
bodied in the dying words of Charles Sum- 
ner, ‘take care of the civil rights bill.”’ 

Now, sir, let me say iu the brief moment 
allowed me that what pains me most in this 
matter is that men coming from the South, 
from Tennessee and from Virginia, indebted 
for their elevation to the position of the 
members of Congress on this floor in part at 
least to colored votes, are to be found de- 
claring that colored men do not want the 
civil rights bill, They misrepresent that 
portion. of their constituencies. I say to 
them, in the language of Charles Sumner to 
a Senator of the United States, ‘*They are 
not your constituency; they are mine.” 
You misrepresent them and have added ino- 
sult to the injury you would inflict. 


When the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Butler) said that the colored people did not 
want civil rights, that portion of his constitu- 
ency almost at that sane moment were, in a 
State convention called for the purpose, en- 
gaged in making a protest against the posi- 
tion assumed by Mr. Brownlow, of Tennes- 
see, who had written against the bill. 

The convention referred to passed the 
following resolutions : 


Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, by public’authority, have made large 
donations and endowments to many educa- 
tional institutions, to citizens of the several 
States of this Union ; and whereas Tennes- 
see has received the fund allowed and pro- 
vided by this supreme authority of our 
country, and the colored citizens form a large 
part of the population of the State, and have 
received none of the benefits of this liberal 
provision for public improvement ; and where- 
as there is nowa bill before the Congress 
of the United States conferring on the col- 
ored citizens civil rights, and as it is our duty 
as men to arvyange means of instruction for 
the perfect development of posterity, we call 
the attention of the Congress of the United 
States to the fact that the public institutions 
of Tennessee are defective in point of prin- 
ciple and practice, are anti-republican and 
proscriptive, and their tendency is to breed 
discord between citizens and stimulate the 
spirit of caste and hate: therefore, 

Resolved, That we most respectfully ask 
the passage of the civil rights bill as intro- 
duced by fon. Charles Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts, and reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, containing the provisions of an im- 
partial education afforded to us and our 
children by the public schools of this country, 
as the most potent power to develop true 
republicanism and love of country, good 
feeling and personal regard mutually. 

Resolved, That the institutions endowed 
by the General Government be so regulated 
that the colored citizens shall be admitted to 
them impartially, in proportion to their pop- 
ulation, and provision shall he made to carry 
out the apportionment of this class of citi- 
zens; and whereas the common or public 
schools of the country is the medium through 
which an education will reach the masses of 
the citizens, we, as American citizens, de- 
mand that we shall enjoy them impartially, 
that we may encourage protection in a repu 
lic where all are equal before the law, and 
promote a high and useful career for the 
young upon the endaring basis of a true and 
consistent republic, which generously show- 
ers its blessings upon all alike, regardless of 
external circumstances or condition. 


do our utmost to stamp upon every dema- 





gogue who seeks to betray the privileges of 
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to its dead issues is con-. 


our children to the full enjoyment of impar-; 
tial and equal ibe, a in the public echools 
the brand of the traitor Judas, as deserving 
politically a traitor’s doom, with whom we 
will never, never join bands nor support, but 
will regard as our public and private enemy, 


more injurious than any catastrophe that 
could befall us, or any calamity that could 
be devised by any wicked unseen power that 
could reap a carnival of misery; but equal 
and impartial rights will secure to posterity 
their and true relations, order will come from 
chaos, good will spring up where spite and 
hate exist, Ethiopia will in this fair country 
stretch forth her hands to God, peace will 
bless you, and we will walk hand in hand. 


Also the following: 

Whereas it has been asserted without au- 
thority and unwarrantably that the colored 
citizens of Tennessee and the South do not 
want civil rights, with impartial school priv- 
ileges to all the colored children in the South 
in the public schools, and all the other priv- 
ileges demanded and allowed in civil laws: 
this convention of colored citizens repel 
indignantly and with contempt the misan- 
thrope who would seek to fasten and fetter 
with prejudice our children and posterity, 
and we earnestly invoke the national Con- 
gress to pass the civil rights bill, giving to 
our children impartial school privileges in 
every public school, State and national, 
throughout the United States, and deny to 
any the privileges of invidious distinctions 
against our race in any of the institutions of 
the country ; and prssent our thanks to Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, for 
his management of the bill in the Mouse of 
Representatives of the United States, so ably 
vindicated by the lamented Charles Sum- 
ner. ‘ 


I ask the passage of the civil rights bill 
before we shall adjourn. We ask it asa 
measure of justice to those people who have 
been true to the nation and to the party in 
power. We ask it at the hauds of President 
Grant an! the Republican party. We ask 
it too, sir, as a matter of sound public policy 
in the interest of the Republican party and 
the country. To say that the intelligent 
colored people are not desiring this measure 
is, sir, I rey eat, addirg insult to injury. We 
ask it; we are not in a position to demand 
it. We plead for it respectfully, but in no 
uncertain voice, and confidently look for its 
early passage. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of affairs in 
South Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
elsewhere 1n the South is lugged into these 
debates here and into the writing of news- 
paper articles as evidences of the unfitness 
of the negro for the franchise and for ciyil 
rights. Sir, that affairs in some of these 
States are not in a satisfactory condition is 
unfortunately true; but, sir, these people 
have done as well under all the circumstances 
as any other race similarly situated could 
have done. They have made mistakes and 
are alive to the fact, and so far as they are 
concerned are endeavoriug to rectify them. 
They have been deceived in men whom they 
elected to fill important positions, as the too- 
contiding colored people of portions of Ten- 
nessee and Virginia and elsewhere have 
been deceived and are being misrepresented 
by some of those towards whose election 
they contributed largely. 

As to affairs in my own State, sir, I could 
wish that thiere were no grave constitutional 
obstructions in the way of an investigation 
into our affairs, as is asked for by a portion 
of our people. The masses of our people, 
white aud black, would rather invite investi- 
gation and a thorough understanding of our 
affairs than shrink from it. None bnt those 
who may be guilty of such practices as are 
charged against them, aud are or may be 
directly responsible fur the misuse of the 
public meneys aud abuses in other directions, 
could reasonably object. But, sir, because 
some Officials in these States have abused the 
public confidence and prostituted their oflice, 
is violence to be done to a great principle of 
justice, and a whole race denied therein 
equal rights in a Government like ours? It 
cannot be, Mr.Speaker. Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall. , 
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BY LEON OLIVER. 


GERRIPSMITH 

If there is a man in the whole list of those 
who have been ‘written up”’ in this series who 
deserves to be called a “representative man,”’ 
it is the venerable philanthropist of Peterbo- 
ro, whose name for nearly half a century gas 
been prominent among the unselfish friends 
of humanity, and particularly the friend of the 
triendless and the oppressed. His time, his 
great talents, and his ample fortune have 
been unselfishly, unsparingly, devoted to the 
elevation and inprovement of the condition 
of the poor, the oppressed, and thedespised. 
He has been stigmatized as a radical, a fana- 
tic, an intidel and a Junatic ; but he has, not- 
withstanding all this, persevered in his work, 
and although he has been called infidel and 
sceptic by many of the clergy, there are few 
who have been more faithful in following the 
example of ** Him who went about doing good”’ 
than Gerrit Smith. 

Mr. Smith is now ‘‘well stricken in years,”’ 
being in his 78th year. He inherited im- 
mense landed estates,from his father, who 
was one of the largest land-holders in the 
United States, and his principal private busi- 
ness has been the management of his patrimo- 
ny. In 1818, when he was twenty-one years 
of age, he was graduated at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., President Rev. Azel 
Backus, of whom an English traveler wrote 
some years pr.yious, that he had met an 
American ‘who had a bushel of brains.’’ 

In 1825 Mr. Smith, who had _ previously 
interested himself in various benevolent en- 
terprises, connected himself with the ‘* Ameri- 
can Colonization Soceity”’ (of which for many 
years sama 4 Clay was president), in the hope 
that through the workings of that organization 
the emanciapation of the slaves would be 
assured : but after ten years of devoted service 
and liberal donations, becoming convinced 
that it would never etfect the object which 
was vital with him, he withdrew and connect- 
ed himself — with the ‘*American 
Anti-Slavery Soceity’’ and from 1835 until 
the emanciapation ofthe slaves, nearly thirty 
years later, he was one of the most persistent, 
liberal and uncompromising of abolitionists; 
and probably _ more money to aid the 
cause of emanciapation than any man in the 
country, and yet there was little sympathy or 
harmony between him and what were termed 
the Garrisonian Abolitionists. Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison called the constitution ‘‘a league 
with death and a covenant with hell.’”’ But 
Mr. Smith always stood by the constitution, 
and maintained that it neither authorized nor 
supported slavery, and rightly interpreted 
was an anti-slavery instrument. At this 
period of time itis not important to inquire 
which view was correct. The vexed question 
has been settled at an immense cost of life 
and treasure, and we have good reason to 
hope that. as a common and undivided coun- 
try, we shall, in the generations to come, be 
spared from the horrors ofa fraticidal war and 
illustrate in our future history the beauties 
and benefits of a trué civilization, expressed 
through self-government. 

Mr. Smith became’ by inheritance and by 
subsequent purchase from his co-heirs one of 
the most extensive owners of land in this 
country, and yet he was always opposed to 
land monopoly. His sentiments in this re- 
spect he practically expressed by donating 
at different times 200,000 acres of laud a por- 
tion to educational institutions, but the major 
part to poor men who wanted homes of their 
own, and this without distinction of color, 
race or previous condition generally in par- 
cels of about 50 acres to each, and 4 nume- 
rous instances he supplemented his gifts of 
land with pecuniary ald. 

From his large income arising from product- 
ive property, Mr. Smith has been for a haif 
century a liberal giver to benevolent objects, 


Resolved, That we will consider the omis- pe phasic tne hey cause of emanciapation, 
sion of the Republican party to enact this | of which he may he justly called the apostle. 
measure & less surrender of the rights | Like qll philan ts, he has often been 
of humanity to our insidioys foes, who have | imposed upon, but this fact detracts nothin 
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freedom on-the field of battle ; and we will | an injustice to suppose that his benefactions 


were confined to the great object which was 





peculiarly his life-work, No call from the 
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needy ofany class has been unheeded by him, 
The writer well remembers how many years 


o when there occurred a severe;winter, and 


the poor, Mr. Semith sent to a judicious frien 


ome $ with the request that he 
fd distribute it, as his maqwiate and 

¢ should dictate, among poor 
sewing women of the city ; thus numbers who 
would otherwise have been compelled to sing 


Hood’s doleful “Song of the Shirt,’ were 
enabled toenjoy some rays of sunshiuve 
brightening their dark pathway. 

Mr. Smith has never been prominent as an 
aspirant for political office. He was. however, 
elected to Congress in 1852 from the district 
comprised of Oswego and Madison counties, 
N. Y., and at once took a prominent part as 
a worker and debater. It was not a conge- 
nial life to him and he resigned his seat after 
serving through the first session of the term 
for which hs was elected. A few years later 
he ran as an independent candidate for 
governor, and stumped the State in his own 
behalf, His speeches in this personal can- 
vass were weighly and full of wisdom and he 
invarialy invited any one in his audience to 
interrupt him with questions at any point, an 
invitation which was bad ae accepted, and 
upon all such occasions his replies and expla- 
nations were prompt and clear. Being 
thoroughly honest and sincere in his convic- 
tions he never restored to the dodges and 
evasions which are too often the staple of 
political speech-makers. Itis not probable 
that he had any hope of Deing elected, run- 
ning, as he did, independent of the two great 
political partiestwho had their own candidates 
in the field, but that he undertook the ar- 
duous campaign at his own expense for the 
purpose of creating a purer public sentiment, 
and arousing the public conscience in respect 
to the great wrongs and coruptions which 
prevailed so generally in the political world. 
Mr. Smith has been an industrious student 
all his life, and although he has not regularly 
studied or adopted any profession, he is well 
read in law and‘ theology, and was in 1853, 
when 56 year of age, admitted to practice in 
the state and federal courts in New York 

and has participated in several important 
cases. He has also for many years officiated 
as a preacher, and delivered many able ser- 
mons which gave evidence of theology, and 
some of his sermons have been published in a 
volume issued in 1861, entitled ‘sermons and 
Speeches by Gerrit Smith. He has been a 
voluminous writer upon social, religious and 
political topics, and his productions give evi- 
dence of close study, careful research, great 
originality and liberality. He subscribes to no 
cree,d acknowledges no allegiance to any sect, 
and no representative man of his fame has 
more wholly ignored the bondage of the sects, 
creeds, and dogmasof the past than Mr. 
Smith. A sincere aud intense lover of li- 
berty for all, socially and politically, he has 
advocated the same liberty in matters of reli- 
gious faith. Forms and ceremonials as ex- 
pressions of religious sentiment he esteems 
as of little value, and yet he isa devout 
worshipper of Deity, and through his long 
and useful ufe has acted upon the conviction 
that, as God is the Father of all mankind, his 
children compose a universal brotherhood, 
and that man best shows his love for the Fa- 
ther by acts of love and benevolence towards 
his children. 

Upon the breaking out of the war in 1861, 
Mr. Smith, although a lover and advocate of 
peace, spoke and wrote in behalf of a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, and contributed 
liberally to the same end, probably discern- 
ing that only through that dread alternative 
could the great object of his life (emancjpa- 
tion) be accomplished. But when the war 
was over he was one of the foremost advo- 
cates for leniency toward the vanquished. 
Like Horace Greeley, he was in favor of un:- 
versal —s together with universal suf- 
frage, and, as has been stated in a previous 
sketch, he, with Mr. Greeley, signed the 
bail-bond of Jefferson Davis, the conquered 
and impris«ned chief of the Confederacy. 
This act of Mr. Smith was characteristic and 
perfectly consistent with his previous life. 

For many years Mr. Smith’s home in Pe- 
terboro has beena sort of Mecca for reform- 
ers and the friends of progress, and he has 
there dispensed a generous but simple and 
unostentatious hospitality. Of late he has 
not been much in public, but is occasionally 
heard from through the *press, principally 
upon educational topics, in which he has 
ever manifested a lively and substantial in- 
terest. 

In person Mr. Smith is massive and grand, 
his physique in its proportions harmonizing 
with his largeness of heart and mental cali- 
bre. Asa public speaker he is very impres- 
sive, his voice heavy and sonorous, his enun- 
ciation clear and distinct. He deserves a 
high rank among the real orators of his times. 
It is not probable that his voice will again 
be heard in public assemblies, as his ad- 
vanced age will not permit it ; but those who 
have heard him when he was in his prime 
will never forget his earnest eloquence. 

The lesson of such a life as that of Gerrit 
Smith is one that those who have great riches 
can ponder with profit. Inheriting immense 
wealth, and with refined and scholarly tastes, 
he might have spent his life and his income 
in personal gratification, taking little or no 
heed of the poor and down-trodden. He could 
have spent years in travel, and tens of thous- 
ands of dollars in the purchase of rare books 
and works of art; he could have laid under 
contribution everything that could add to the 
gratification of a luxurious taste; and yet, 
for more than fifty years, he has devoted the 
greater part of his time and a large portion 
of his wealth to the service of the poor and 
lowly; and whatever opinions some may 
entertain regarding his political, social, or 
religious views, no one can fail to see in his 
life a grand illustration of unselfish philan- 
thropy. 
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(From the Pittsburg Evening Leader.] 


An Interview With A Colored *‘ 
Member. 


Rainey’s views on the Situation—Fitty 
Cents fora Glass of Beer—A Treat— 
Eating at the Second Table— 

Old Alvah Crocker 
iu the Chair. 


_Washington D. C. June, 8, 1874.—The 
civil rights bill, it does not appear now, will 
be made a law so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, so that it is useless to discuss the 
question whether the President would veto 
the bill or not. Butler tried to get the Sen- 
ate bill taken from the Speaker’s table to- 
day under a suspension of the rules, but the 
vote standing 136 to 83, the necessary two- 
thirds were lacking, and the fact that the 
Senate bill was a failure in the House was 
made apparent. This vote, and the general 
tendency of the members indicate that the 
bill is going to be cold-shouldered by its 
nominal friends, In order to gather the 
feeling of the colored members upon the sub- 
ject, I called out Rainey, member from South 
Carolina, one of the most intelligent of the 
colored delegation and fully as much of a 
leader as Elliott. Rainey is a medium sized 
man, rather stout ; his face is light brown ; he 
is always very neatly shaven, and keeps his 
face smooth with the exception of a pair of 
closely cropped side-whiskers. He has a 
very good face and is very quiet and unob- 
trusive in his manners, decidedly of the best 
type of the representatives of the colored 
race in this gee = conversation he is 
very earnest, and when speaki 

subject in which he is interested mg oom 
very enthusiastic. His language is very 
well chosen, and has less peculiarity of 
accent or idiomatic construction than many a 
white member of the south and east. In re- 
ply to a request to give 


HIS VIEWS OF PHF SITUATION, 
he — 
_. “The position of the Senate bill is that it 
is upon the Speaker’s table and cannot be 
taken away from there except by a two- 
thirds vote of the house. It is now a clear 
case that we can never get that this session 
wn Sy have resigned all hope of the Sen- 
ate bill. 
“The House Comniittee on the Judiciary 
have a bill. What do you think are its 
cathe bill before the H Oe 
“ ‘ore the House Ji , 1- 
mittee is essentially the same Heys on, Ree 
bill, There is no ‘essential difference be- 
tween them. The only object in our passing 
the Senate bill in erence to it, is that it 
will save sending the bill back to the Senate 
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there was a prospect of much suffering among ' 


ina city,some scnres of miles from his ; 
more terrible to meet than a savage beast, | h 






for approval. Time is all-important now,” 
“What do you think are the prospects of 
getting the House bill through?” 

** T am beginning to think, the way things 
ook now, as if it would not be brought up. 
Mr. Butler has promised to bring it up as 
soon as he can, but there is a hostile spirit 
to it which, I am afraid, is going to keep it 
back until too late.”’ 

**It is said that Butler is not so friendly {g 
you as he pretends.” y 

‘We have no reasons to doubt Mr. But- 
ler’s fealty. It is said that he delayed the 
bill until too lite last Monday on purpose 
but I know of my own knowledge that he 
went to the Speaker’s desk several times 
that day, and that there was aways some. 
thing ahead of it.” 


RAINEY ENLARGES UPON THE SITUATION, ° 


Rainey now leaned up against the walj 
of the lobby and began to enlarge upon the 
situation. ‘‘We colored men,” said he, wii] 
be contented if our friends think it is un. 
wise to push this measure at present. We 
have been retiring in our position in the 
house, and no man can say that we have 
been importunate in our demands. We 
have been content to remainin the back 
ground and wait patiently to see if justice 
would be done us, but we are tired of this 
dilly dallying, we want to know one thing or 
the other. We want to know what we are 
to expect, and to be kept no longer in a mor- 
tifying suspense as to our rights. 

Shifting his position, he resumed in g 
more earnest manner, ‘‘ What nonsense it js 
to give us certain political privi'ezes and 
then forbid us the rights that go with them 
of anecessity. Do you think it right that 
when I go forth from this capital an honor- 
ed member of Ccngress, that I shculd Le 
subjected to insults of the lowest fellow 
upon the street if he shculd happen to feel 
so inclined ?”’ 

“But you are treated pretty well here iu 
Washington ?”’ 

**Pretty well; but we have to live about as 
we can, an] are charged more for living than 
any of the whige members. [ never tried 
the hotels here, so I can’t say whether 
they would refuse me or not. In the north 
Inever have any trouble on the cars or 
stopping at any of the first-class hotels. 
I was never openly insulted but once in 
Washington, and that was at Falf’s, op- 
posit the post office. I went in there and 
asked for a glass of beer. The waiter hand- 
ed it out and said the charge was fifty cents 
for a glass of beer. I said, is this because | 
am a colored man?’ ‘Yes,’ said he. [ 
went away, at this very much mortified,” 


A PECULIAR INSTANCE, 


In speaking of privileges upon railway 
trains, Rainey gave a very peculiar instance 
of the troubles of which colored people now 
complain. Iu South Carolina the rights of 
the colored men are, he says, admitted so 
far as they care to have them ; that is tosay, 
their money is as good as anybody else's. 
The peculiar instance of the working of the 
prejudice is shown in traveling from Charles- 
ton, Savannah. In Georgia there is a great 
prejudice against the colored man and he is 
not allowed to ride in first-class cars upon 
any of the Georgia roads, Rainey says that 
he buys a first-class ticket in Charleston, 
and is allowed, starting from that city, to 
ride in a first-class car, which he is allowed 
to occupy undisturbed until he gets to Sa- 
vannah. But when he wants to return over 
the same road he is not allowed, starting 
from Savannah, to enter the first-class car, 
und although, even if he should pay first- 
class fare, is obliged to go into the second- 
class cars. ‘*Now,’’ says Rainey, ‘Show can 
it be that 1 am all right one way and a social 
leper the other, This is only one of the 
mortifying abuses to which we are subjecte’, 
We don't want any law making us sociaily 
equal. We know as well as anybody that 
you can’t legislate a prejudice away, but we 
do want that when we are orderly anddle- 
cently dressed, that we shall be allowed to 
purchase for our needs the same as any one 
else. Weask no more. Why, look at us, 
holding positions of members of congress 
and voting upon important legislation having 
a direct effect upon the interest of the coun- 
try, and yet when we go out it is with fear 
and trembling that we may be openly insult- 
ed when we are seeking only the common 
necessaries of life. 


MIXED SCHOOLS, 


** But you insist upon mixed schools. | 
understand that is the most obnoxious fea- 
ture of the Bill.’ 

**Perhaps it is, but you must admit that is 
our right. Do you suppose that I want my 
two children hindered in the enjoyment of 
the educational institutions of the country, 
merely on account of their color, when we 
are taxed for the support of these schools” 
As to the church clause of the bill, I am not 
so particular. I guess I can get to heaven Ly 
some other road if nevessary, and will noi 
ask Congress to help me in that. 


A THREAT. 


Said Rainey: ‘* It is nonsense to suppose 
that we colored members cannot hinder 
legislation, if we feel so inclined. We have 
the same right to object and move advance- 
ments as any other members. I have never, 
nor have any ‘of us, employed any means to 
delay bills presented by other members. We 
have been content to defer so far as possible 
to the wishes of all the members. But I will 
say that if we are crowded to the wall, and 
no consideration shown for us, whatever, we 
will retalliate with the weapons the rights of 
our position have placed in our hands. Talk 
of social equality, and our wanting to force 
that upon the whites, what nonsense! What 
colored man wants to marry white women ? 
And ought not their very boast of superiori- 
ty be enough to protect their women from the 
suit of dolored men? We are satisfied for 
society among ourselves. 


“In answer to Brownlow of Tennessee, 
who says he wants legislation for the colored 
man to stop, I willsay that I am of the same 
opinion. I want it to stop, but give us our 
rights first in the shape of this bill, and we 
will trouble you no longer in coming here de- 
manding class legislation. We want more 
protection from the whites invading our 
homes and destroying the yirtue of our wom- 
en than they from us. I do not think, from 
what I have seen of Washington life, that 
the whites here can boast of a superior vir- 
tue, all things taken into consideration, to 
us. And if I ever should make a speech 
upon this subject, I shall bring up this 
point.” 

FURTHER INDIGNITIES. 


Rainey says that upon the bgat between 
here and Norfolk, he, a Member of Congress, 
if he wanted anything to eat, would have to 
wait for the second table, with the waiters, 
and pay full price. The way he obviates 
this is to carry a lunch, as he says he would 
starve before he would take kitchen fare with 
servants when he has to pay first-class price. 
If the civil-rights bill would not pass, he 
said he would have his children educated io 
Europe or Canada, if he had to sell out all 
he possessed to accomplish that. Ie would 
not have them educated where they would 
be proscribed. 
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—Weston commenced his attempt to walk 
two hundred miles against time at noon yes- 
terday in Philadelphia. 


> <a ee -—— - —— 
—Miss Collins, a missionary among the 
California Indians, counts up eight hundred 


converts among the various tribes from her 
ministrations. 
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An Irishman engaged in fighting a duel in- 
sisted, as be was near-sighted, that he should 
stand six feet nearer to his antagonist than 
his antagonist did to him. 

——2 ee 

—A man who was seen coming out of a 
Texas newspaper office with a split nose, one 
eye and one ear, explained to a policeman 

t he entered the office simply to inquire 
if the editor was in. ‘‘And he was in,’”’ the 
victim mournfully added. a 
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scribe for the New Nationat Era 











who favor justice to all men. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


{Al communications relative to matters in the District 
should Le sent ta by Monday evening of cach week.) 


aunual Commencement of the 
Normal Deparment of How- 
ard University. 


The annual commencement of the Nor- 
mal department of Howard University took 
place in the chapel, on last Friday, at 7.30 
o'clock. 

This department was organized to meet a 
yreat want, viz.: thoroughly trained and 
educated teachers. It will be that the good 
time is coming certainly when many such in- 
stitutions shall send forth classes so well 
prepared as this. We need them. Ionor 
to them. 

The large and elegant chapel was densely 
packed with the friends and acquaintances of 
the graduates. We seldom sce so fair a pro- 
portion of our best and most respectable citi- 
zens go to these exhibitions from the fact 
that wen, and women too, are tired of sopho- 
moric declamation. Suffice to say, all were 
happy and, I think, instructed. 

The stage was richly carpeted, and decked 
with evergreens and hanging baskets. A 
profusion of flowers in bouquets and wreaths 
were garlanded around the pictures of Sum- 
ner, Howard, Revels and others, while the 
busts of Douglass and Seward, on either, side 
of the stage were loaded bountifully With 
evergreens, flowers and laurels. Over the 
center of the arch was the class motto — 
‘*Acorns before oaks.’? We remember some 
of the members of the class when indeed 
they seemed acorns, but they are now oaks 
that would require much to uproot, and can 
now defy all winds, 

The exercises were opened with music by 
Prof. (2?) Goldsburg. The best thing I can 
say fur him is, that we were glad when he 
had finished. We were not lonesome in our 
joy, We think he was not satisfied with the 
etYort himself, 

The first speech was delivered by Mr. 
George W. Boyce — ** Experience the best 
school-master.”’? “He said: ‘Experience may 
be compared to a school-master. It had its 
origin in the earliest times, It is called a 
lamp to our feet, anda guide to our path, 
Universities prepare us for the world; this 
is the great stage for the performance of duty 
and even in the performance of that, the 
question is: Has he had much experience ? 
Actual trial is the test.”’ 

Mr. Boyce should not speak so fast; he 
clips the wings of his words and thereby mars 
his enunciation. 

The second speakers, Mr. David D. Gil- 
christ, of Ohio, did justice to his subject-- 
**Mind and its Culture.”? “The body of man 
soon decays, but the mind grows on. <As 
man digs deep in the earth for gold, so must 


he go deep in the mine of his intellect to draw 


up wisdom. Wisdom is gained by hard labor ; | 


reach it without. He must labor.’? 
This gentleman was very composed, and 
could have done himself more credit had he 
been little more careful. 

Miss Mary F. Hobson, of Richmond, Va., 
followed in a well-written essay. Her tasty, 
careful manner, elicited much comment of a 
favorable nature. She was much applaud- 
ed and deserved it, too. I have one fault to 
mark. She read a little too low for easy 
listening. This can only be attributed to 
the natural modesty of the lady. She made 
some good points in her essay. Said she: 
**Self-culture differs from scholastic educa- 
tion in that it tends more to the cultivation 
of the wsthetic in man. It has its founda- 
tion in our own being. 


none 


self-culture there is no field so broad as that | 


of literature’; in it every ennobling desire of 
the mind can be satisfied. 


ture is possible if made an end. The pro- 
gress of the age calls for this cultivation, On 


every hand we see the woful effects of par- | 
tial development, and self-culture alone can | 
stay the tide of corruption in both public and | 


private life.’? Her subject —‘ Self-culture ”’ 
-——was well handled. 

Mr. Samuel J. Hollensworth, Owego, N. 
Y., followed next. Subject: ‘“*The Tenden- 
cy of the Age,” ‘‘What is the tendency of 
the age? Is the world really growing worse 
as some people say? It may be so iu part, 
but it is not true of the whole. The politi- 
cal tendency is towards Republicanism. 
Most of the governments are still monarchi- 
al in form, but the masses of the people do | 
not, as heretofore, believe in the divine right 
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on us all! 


from the much-pleased audience. She hav- 
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this lady. In her essay she said: ‘One dif- 
ference in impressions made upon the mind 
and the body is, that while marks may disnp- 


waste and supply, or the, dissolution.of the 
body, impressions made on the midd remain. 
As a mere scratch upoa the hand: séems to 
pass away with time, so whatever touches the 
mind lightly seenrs to pass away. But they 
do not. The microscope can find them, The 
impressions of childhood may seem to be ef- 
facel by the many and pressing cares of ma- 
ture years, but when the quiet and retirement 
of old age come, memory will bring them 
back. The young may make themselves fa- 
tuiliar with vice and profanity, and witness 
drunkenness and dishonesty, and thiuk they 
can indulge in such associations without ia- 
jury. Butas water dropping day by day wears 


these evil associations will remain, and may 
ruin the life and character.. The connection 


thing but a pure and healthy condition, and 


ner, for in our mental powers is our, likeness 
to God. 
form our characters, and we. when teachers, 


in others ; and whatever knowledge we gain 


is the teacher and His mysteries our study.” 

The valedictory was feeling and pathetic, 
On the whole, this was a fine entertainment. 
A decided improvement has taken place in 
the department. 
| teachers now there, we expect great things. 

Miss Louise Matthews sang a solo, Mr. 
Thomas Boston presiding at the piano, and 
went away satisfied. 

The young graduates all smiled at their 
diplomas. Prof. Langston gaye them some 


good advice. 





wherever you go, And may your pathway 


| lead where flowers eternal bloom, and never 


| clouded be by shades of gam. 
RHODERICK,. 


Howard Universily. 


| 
| Ty the Buitur of the New National Eva: 


ie: ta Saal | Sir: The annual commencement exercises 
M: s*midway] , oa ; 

; an a NAY | of the Senior Preparatory Department con- 
to nothing but the Deity,’ and this self-cul- | 


nected with the Howard University was held 
|last Monday evening, 15th instant, in the 
| College chapel. The chapel was filled with 
a large and intelligent audience. The ora- 
tions were well delivered and generously 
applauded. The music was excellent. The 
exercises on the whole surpassed any of the 
commencements held this year at the Uni- 
versity, and the graduates deserve special 
praise for the ctilorts to make the exercises 
what they really were, a grand success! 
The chapel was very tastefully decorated 
with choice plants and flowers, which diffused 
the room with their fragrance. 

The following is the programme and the 
names of the graduates : 

Music-—Robert Bagnatt, jr., Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia. 





of kings; and to-day very few absolute mon- 


The American Senate—Jas. W. Camp, jr., 


‘es exis They are i ‘ it | gy ee 
archies exist. They are in name, but their | Norfolk, Virginia. 


constitutions make them almost republican. | 
This is true of most of the European govern- | 
ments. As republicanism increases so dis- 
putes are settled by arbitration, and only 
appeal to arms as a last resort, This is an | 


| 


encouraging sign of the times. Since the age 
tends to republicanism, we might well in- | 
quire if that is a safe direction. Some claim 
that too much freedom endangers the State ; | 
with them liberty is license ; with others, on | 
the contrary, liberty is law. In this country | 
more than any other, public opinion is 
stronger than law. Every popular movement 
seems to thrive. There have been great 
changes in the social as well as the political 
world. One succeeds in stealing a railroad, 
apd all the world says: What a smart man! 
What a good financier! The morals of the 
body politic are ata low ebb, Our legisla- 
tors should see to it that no evil befal the 
Republic; that their hands be washed clean 
of corruption aud perjury, and familiarize | 
themselves with a little of the home-made 
honesty practiced by their fathers.’’ 
Next followed Mr. George N. Matthews, 
Baltimore, Md. Subject: ‘* Our Future.” 
“The midnight of our oppression has given 





away to a brighter morning on our pathway, 
and the sun of our civil liberty is risiag above 
our political horizon. God has created us to 
be and todo. We havea far nobler destiny 
than that which we now enjoy, and in that 


higher civilization of which we see the dawn- | 


ing, there will be glorious compensation for 
the past. Our advance must be gradual, and 
to the impatient, slow. But suchis the pro- 


‘examinations, 


Life—its Responsibilities and Results— 
John W. Eaton, Camden, Delaware. 


The Fall of a Great Mau—Music—Oliver 
'C. Jones, Doaksyille, Indian Territory. 


“Go Weet”—Charles P. Keyes, Charles- 
town, West Virginia. 

The'Good Time Coming 
kinson, Washington, D. C. 

The Limig of Human Discovery —Reuben 
S. Smith, Marianna, Florida. 

The Orators of Freedom.— Music. 

After the exercises the class held a re- 


union at J. F. Fussell’s ice cream parlors, at 


1427 New York avenue northwest. 
Yours, &¢., “Sty Lus.”” 


Sumner Scheoul. 


", the Editor of the New National Era. 


~ 


Dear Sir: Your correspondent visited the 
above school last Thursday, 11th instant, 
there being held in the several rooms public 
The exercises consisted of 
examinations in reading, spelling, mental 
and practical arithmetic, problems ; also, 


musical and rhetorical exercises. 


rooms were somewhat similar. In 





gress of every race. Generations succeed 
generations on higher planes of civilization 
and prosperity. The future will open up a 
great contrast to the past. When the once 
oppressed negro, strong and intelligent, with 
the last link of his fetters broken, the chain 
severed, stands forth in the future, he wilt be 
a freeman, a citizen,a man. We will find 
‘rights which men will not only be bound in- 
deed but willing to respect.” 

Next followed Mr. George W. Smith, 
Washington, D. C. Subject: ‘* Success.’’ 
This is quite a young man, but he is equal to 
his classmates ; his was a fine elocution. A 
few years and a persistent strengthening of 
the voice by use, will put him in the front 
rauk of speakers; he has a good start. He 
said: “It is of the utmost importance to suc- 
ceed. Endowed with faculties beyond all 
other created beings, we should succeed. 
Men haye toiled from the remotest period 


the delightfyl, petys 


Yours, &. ‘i 








building. 
” “STxLUs.” 
i AS | ‘teOvRrE chess i? ct ; 


niust not be made-by circumstanees, but make 


Last but not least, Miss Alice M. Kinckle 
came on the stage to read an essay on ‘‘ Im- 
pressions.’’ She got the right subject. we 


W T sien Bie created Jf ass . a ee, oe 
e eae. .— Jane 4th insti,” LOUI IZA- 
fete ilk aye a ded.thé.|. BETH, daughter of Rev. Joshua A> 


platform a perfect storm of applause burst 


ing been elected by the class to deliver the 
the valedictory address, shows somewhat the 
ri® whieh she isheld. Hey 

§ Been a 5 that all) 
at her shrine, 
can @ said and @ os 
, id we do not think you}. President, Ladies and Gentfament 
way {fom thé true eStimate of 


pear from the flesh by the natural process of 


away the hardest stone, so the impress of 


between the mental and physical nature is so 
close that impressions made on one affect the | us, 
other. » No one should keep his body in any- 


cultivate our minds in the best possible man- 
The teachings of our instructors 


will make like impressions upon our pupils, 
30 that the good we receive will live after us 


which is noble, and pure, and holy, will be 
developed in that higher sphere where God 


With the eflicient corps of 


Thus ended one of the most pleasant and 
enjoyable affairs of the kind we have ever 
attended. We wish you all success. Be oaks 


William D. Par- 


The efficiency exhibited by the scholars 
was quite marked, and especially in the pri- 
mary grade. The exercises in the several 
ns Mies 
Jones’ class Miss Fanny Gibbs bore the 
honors, sbe being the happy recipient of the 
gold medal for excellence in allrespects. A 
solo sung by the above young lady, entitled 
“Cottage by the Sea,” exhibited great musi- 
cal ability, and is well worthy of praise. 
| The examination in Miss Brown’s class was 
‘probably harder than in any of the other 
‘classes, and the scholars acquitted them- 
sélyes nobly. The programme in this room 
was diversified by instrumental and vocal 
music. Miss Lulu Ford upon this occasion 
sang with her usual sweetness, and by pres- 
ent indications bids fair to be one of the 
finest vocalists in the District. Quite a large 
number of visitors were the guests of the 
several rooms during the day. The singing 
of the scholars plainly shows that no pains 
have been spared by their instructors, though 
we heard something to the contrary ; but we 
have strong reasons to think the assertion 


has culiar in its kind of 
eae ey j se ot a: Poel net fo development of 
lene seats Dik) losophieal theories’; Rome, for its prac- 

r a . 4 





efforts toward getting an appropriation for a 
new bridge across the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac. 
at any time in consequence of the rottenness 








Married. | Be 


th WRENCERNALBE.LOnt 
stant, at Troy, New York, by the 
A. Prime, Mr. Georce Lawrence, of Galveston, 
ari to Miss Annie M. Nate, of Washington, 


Died. 


gnes 
L. Hill, aged 7 months and 24 days. 
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ORATION BY PROF. JAMES STORUM, 


 WAVLAND SEM:NARY, WASH fo. ¢ 
At the Commencement of Store *Coll 


Harper’s Ferry, Virgins. 


In response to the kind invitation of the 
“Lincoln Debating Society,’’ I am here to 
do my humble part on this pleasant occa- 
sion. 

This occasion is fraught with very great 
interest to me because it brings fresh to my 
memory many pleasant reminiscences. But 
a few years ago it was my pleagure to go in 
and out among you, and, althongh my stay 
was short, yet it was very pleasant. Sur- 
rounded by this most magnificent landscape, 
and this most beautiful scenery-as it stretches 
out before us in all its grandeur and sub- 
limity, and hearing the gentle murmuring of 
the rivers as they wind their way along, our 
thoughts are turned heavenward, and from 
our inmost soul we thank God for th s beau- 
tiful world in which He has placed us, and 
we are led to exclaim, ‘‘How marvelous are 
thy works Lord, God, Almighty.’? And 
then, too, we remember that this place is of 
historic renown. It was here, amid these 
noble hills, that the first blow at American 
slavery was struck by that noble man who 
became the first martyr for the cause. The 
tocsin of war was sounded, and the struggle 
was long, fearful, and deadly; and to-day 
we are enjoying the glorious results of that 
terrible ordeal. On account of this gratitude 
and almost ecstatic pleasure well up within 
What a glorious transition! From a 
slave to a freeman ; from the auction-block 
to the school-house ; from the plantation to 
the Senate of the United States. Why should 
we not be grateful? Why should we not 
rejoice since the Lord has done so much for 
us? “‘He hath not dealt so with any na- 
tion.”” Ihave come to you to-day not be- 
cause I have acquired a reputation as a public 
speaker, nor because I have confidence in 
my ability to interest you, but rather, if pos- 
sible, to encourage and to inspire you with 
higher incentives. No more interesting an 
andience can greet a speaker than the one 
before me, composed largely as it is of young 
ladies and gentlemen, in all the vigor of 
manhood and womanhood, struggling to ob- 
tain an education, and to so develop their 
mental and moral powers that they shall be 
the better able to meet the stern realities of 
life. If, ia the course of my remarks, I shall 
drop a thought which will lead you to greater 
effort, nobler aims, and higher and grander 
achievements, I shall have accomplished all 
that I could have hoped for. 


TRUE CULTURE, 


The word culture is derived from the Latin 
verb colo, meaning to till, as the ground, to 
bestow labor upon, to study. Webster de- 
fines the word thus: The application of 
labor or other means to improve good quali- 
ties in, Thus, with a thorough understand- 
ing of the word, we will be able to see its 
application and its bearing upon what I may 
say. 

The farmer, who would reap an abundaut 
harvest, must use all the means within his 
reach that will produce a large return, He 
must understand the nature of the soil, and 
be acquainted with fertilizers best adapted 
to it. The successful farmer toils inces- 
santly, so that his efforts may not be fruit- 
less. The soil yields all manner of produc- 
tions, yet some bring forth more copiously 
of one kind than of another. Climate has 
an effect upon the kind, quality, and quan- 
tity of the fruit. Before the earth yields a 
plenteous harvest it undergoes a deal of 
plowing, harrowing, and fertilizing. At first 
it may appear incapable of producing any- 
thing, but, after patient toil and waiting, 
the harvest comes at last. As the ground 
must be prepared by plowing and grubbing 
to bring forth fruit, so also must man be pre- 
pared by toil before he can bring forth men- 
tal or moral fruit. The soil is not made pro- 
ductive in a day, neither do men_ produce 
great results save by unrequiting toil. 

It is true that there is a plant which springs 
up in a night, but it is not substantial, and 
is void of taste, color, and beauty. Spas- 
modic achievements of the mind are, like the 
mushroom, only creatures of the moment, 
void of solidity, and without endurance. _ 

The tilling of the field does not consist in 
merely putting the seed in the ground and 
waiting the result, but rather in utilizing all 
the means best adapted to secure a large 
return—fruit well developed and beautiful to 
look upon. True culture does not consist in 
merely filling the mind with knowledge, nor 
in being well-versed in science and literature ; 
but it does consist of a well-stored intellect 
and a beautifully rounded character from 
which spring honesty, temperance, industry, 
devotion to duty, and all those noble quali- 
ties which are indicative of a pure and up- 
right character. : 

Wealth and station are pew auxiliaries 
in securing mental culturé when properly 
employed, yet, by misuse, they prove a bar- 
rier. Culture, you remember, is synonymous 
‘with labor, toil, exertion. Hence, to pos- 
sess a well-trained mindcalls for work, effort, 
sacrifice. One may be a genius, he may dis- 
play wonderful powers, but, unless it be 
cultivated and properly utilized, it is liable 
to prove abortive. Steam is a useful and 
powerful agent, and when employed, in ac- 
cordance with certain laws, propels our 
mammoth ships over the boundless deep, 
freighted with the productions of the world, 
or speeds the iron-horse with lightning 
rapidity across the continent, but, if it be not 
properly controlled, it is useless and often 
very dangerous. 

Great achievements are not brought about 
without very great effort. The means em- 
ployed from which great results follow are 
often simple and ordinary. The histories of 
men who have made their lives and labors 
a blessing to the world teem with proofs 
that from small things great results have 
ensued. From the falling of an apple New- 
ton found the mighty force that holds the 
universe in its place. Men, humble in life, 
have, by dint of their own exertions, wrought 
great changes, brought about great revolu- 
tions, turned the world upside down, and we 
to-day revere their names and call them 
blessed. i 

This era and land are auspicious, and are 
particularly adapted, it seems, for a whole- 
some and complete growth. It has been left 
to us to grow upon the same soil minds of 
profound theoretical turn, aud also minds of 
practical acumen, united with a trae moral 
development. We may be cultured men- 
tally, but unless our moral nature is well 
cultivated, we lack the most essential part 
of “true culture.’? ‘*Theconnection between 
the moral and intellectual culture is often 
overlooked, and the former often sacrificed 
to the detriment of the latter. ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
and all other things shall be added to you,”’ 
has 
world imagine. ‘‘To develop the religious 
principle is eminently to educate ourselves. 
The true idea of God, unfolded clearly and 
livingly within us, and moving us to adore 


nd obey Him, and to eness 
fo Him, is the noblest ity, 
and I may add in celestial natures. 


1 demonstrations. The former failed for 
the lack of ability to carry out its theories, 
| and the latter Pecause it was wanting in 
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reater force than many men of the. 


wisdom to contrive. Both developed poets, 
hilosopbers, and statesmen, yet these 
ailed because they lacked proper culture. 

‘*Whoever desires that his intellect may 

ow up to soundness, to healthy vigor, must 

gin with moral discipline, 
man hath need to be prepared for piety and 
virtue ; it must be cultivated to that end.” 
If there ig one thing above another that is 
ododeit, is Disinterestedness, which is the 
ry Of Virtue. Some of our greatest 
hilosophers have forfeited their reputa- 
tions, because in their researches for truth, 
finding that by making known their discov- 
eries their plans would be thwarted, the 
have eyen sooght to undermine the gran 
primitive truths on which human virtue, di 
nity, and e depend. What value is one’s 
influence if he lack virtue? Some of our 
brightest scholars, some of our most culti- 
vated minds, have left as a legacy to us and 
all posterity, corrupt lives, characters all 
blackened by dishonesty, wickedness and 
crime, You:cannot read the life of Lord 
Bacon without being struck very forcibly with 
the disparity between his moral and mental 
development. Shaw says: ‘The political 
e of Francis Bacon, forms, with his purely 
tellectual or philosophical career, a ccn- 
st so striking that it would be difficult to 
d in the recorgs of biographical literature 
nything so vividly opposed.’”? Bacon was 
e of England’s profound scholars and held 
der the crown various positions of trust 
abd emolument, and at one time was Lord 
High Chancellor of England, Yet through 
the whole of his public career he was stained 
with acts of. the basest serviljty and cor- 
ruption. 

Lord Byron was one of Englafd’s great 
poets. Ile had superior educational advan- 
tages, yet his history forces us to conclude 
that his moral training had been sadly neg- 
lected. “His father,’’ says the same writer, 
‘“‘was an unprincipled profligate, and his 
mother had a temger so passionate a: d un- 
controllable that it reached in its capacious 
ulternations of fondness and violence, very 
nearly to the limits of.insanity.”” By a dis- 
solute and reckless life he destroyed his con- 
stitution and died at the age of thirty-six. 
Byron, without a doubt, exerted an influence 
while he lived but not a wholesome one. 
Contrast the lives of Bacon and Byron with 
that of Milton, and what a disparity there is! 
The former stand before you steeped in cor- 
ruption and sin; the latter stands forth 
crowned with honesty and purity of life. 

John Milton stands at the head of literary 
men. During his life he evinced a greater 
scope of erudition than any who preceded 
or followed him. All his writings, from the 
very beginning to the close, prove that he was 
profoundly learned and possessed the most 
remarkable genius. His entire life shows’ 
that he was an earnest and deyoted adyo- 
cate for truth and right and was conscien- 
tious in all he did. In this character we see 
true culture, standing forth in all its beauty 
and symmetry. Milton cultivated his moral 
nature and it developed with his mental pow- 
ers and here lies the secret of his unprece- 
dented success in letters and the wholesome 
and powerful influence he exerted in his own 
day and will through all time. There is no 
part of his life more sublime than at its close. 
When shut out from the beauties of the world 
by blindness, and burdened by poverty, retir- 
ing into obscurity he gives to the world those 
immortal epics which have made him the 
greatest poct of all time. If you read his 
**Paradise Lost’? and ‘*Regained’’ inyolun- 
tarily you will exclaim: ‘IIe must have 
been inspired from on high!’ TI present 
this scholar, patriot and Christian as the em- 
bodiment of ‘True Culture. Let us emulate 
bis virtues and his devotion to duty and lit- 
erature. 

So far I have drawn my illustrations from 
beyond the seas; not because we lacked ex- 
amples among us, but because Ifdesired to 
bring before you some of the illustrious 
characters of Europe. 

This land is favorable for developing the 
mental powers, because of its institutions 
and form of governmant. Our public school 
system of the North, is a! powerful ally and 
renders it possible for all to receive a solid 
foundation fora thorough education. Because 
of the opportunities afforded by this system, 
men from the humbler walks of life have re- 
ceived such a degree of training, that by dint 
of their own exertions, they have evinced a 
remarkable degree of intellectual develop- 
ment. Although the opportunities for ac- 
quiring culture are so favorable among us, 
yet some of our leading men who have fig- 
‘ur@l conspicuously in church and State, have 
been ‘‘ weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.”’ 

Daniel Webster was one of America’s 
ablest statesmen. Asa jurist, he achieved 
great renown, and his success as a Senator, 
Foreign Minister and member of the Cabinet 
was no less illustrious. As a New England- 
er he naturally imbibed the spirit of justice, 
and used his powerful eloquence and persua- 
sive arguments in bebalf of the oppressed of 
this land. Time and time again have \the 
Senate walls rung as he pleaded the cause of 
the enslaved. But he was ambitious, and 
doubtless with a hope of securing the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency he pandered to the 
caprices of the slave oligarchy and blacken- 
ed his reputation. He had been a strong 
advocate of human rights, but. when the 
President’s chair loomed up before him, 











| hoping tu secure the Southern vote, he made 


that memorable speech in March, 1850, in 
whicn he took a position diametrically oppes- 
ed to all his past life. Ambition is laudable 
when it is pure and noble, but very deleteri- 
ous when it is selfish and impure. This act 
of Webster brought a stain on his public life 
which time never will obliterate. Le was a 
man of well-cullured intellect, but when he 
most needed moral stamina, he was found 
lacking. 

Edward Everett was acknowledged by all 
as one of our finest scholars and the most 
polished orator of the land. ‘‘His orations 
are as pure in style, as able in statement 
and as authentic in expressions of popular 
history, feeling and opinion as those of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero; in their day.”’ They 
contain the results of long and faithful re- 
search, and there is not a page but glows 
with evidence of scholarship, taste and just 
sentiment ; in short, they bear the impress 
of a highly cultivated intellect. He aban- 
doned his chosen profession as an embassa- 
dor for Christ, and it is said that in the latter 
part of his life he regretted the step he had 
taken. 

A republican form of government necessa- 
rily develops men of influence from among 
the populus. Many have distinguished them- 
selves for thelr patriotism and have made 
large and noble sacrifices for their country. 
But of these late years, men have sacrificed 
but little for their country, and they seem: 
rather to strive to see how much they can 
get from the government. So many of our 
public men, while engaged in public duties, 
have brought opprobrium upon themselves by 
bribery and illegitimate investments, so that 
now in many parts of our land politics are 
synonymous with everything that is mean 
and vrovelling. For this reason many ofour 
best men take no part in politics. The New 
York City fraud and the Crédit Mobilier ex- 
posé involved some of our most trustworthy 
men. The strong arm of the law interposed 
and some of the offenders are now enjoying 
the quiet retreat of Blackwell’s Island. Let 
us labor and pray for the day when True 
Culture shall be universal, and wickedness 
in high places, as well as in low, shall 
cease. 


Although affairs look forbidding, yet amid 
corruption and bribery and mire of politics, 
a few unsullied eharacters stand forth. 

Schuyler Colfax and Vice President Wil- 
son are two of our noblest patriots ; men 
who have arisen from among the x gra 
through‘all the grades of honor to the sec- 
ond place in the gift of the people. Not- 
withstanding their peculiar surroundings and 
temptations, they have maintained their in 
tegrity and dignity. In them we secognize 
true Christian principles. 

There was one man who achieved not only 
national, but international, renown as a 
lawyer, statesman and scholar, and above 
all, as an unflincbing and an uncompromising 
advocate of jastice and humanity. The op- 
pressed in all lands found in hima friend and 
defender. We love to honor him and to do 
him h because he devoted his talents 
and gave his life to secure liberty for the op- 

ed, Even in those dark days when one’s 
life was jeopardized if he dare espouse the 
cause of the enslaved, the voice of Charles 
Sumner was heard in thunder tones ia his 
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for it. Nations spetid¥ast treasure and blood 
for it, and have the best generals and soldiers. j Asylum, deserves much credit for his untirin 
On the termination of a battle there is joy 
on one side and distress on the other. Many 
aspite to success, but fail. The most gifted 
succeed if they use their-gifts. And yet not 
those who have"the best start become the 


the slave. 


his age. : 


to those already mentioned, whose indus 


frugality, integrity, self. 


with me w 


land. .Although he has le 


enjoying the pleasures of eternal felicity, ye 
his ‘‘works do follow him.” 


we love to speak and whose life is so fraugh 


experience, we can learn much and gathe 
many useful lessons. Dr. Wayland is doubt 
less so widely known that it is ponte nec 
essary for me to dwell upon his pure life, ye 


of character. 
power of mind as well as force of character 


very great effort. He was, while a student 


are themselves for a useful life. 
his generous heart. 


much to shape public sentiment. 


as vile, wicked and debasing. 
tions of the day, whether in church or State. 


moral nature proved that it had not been 
neglected. 
ence in his youth, he grew up a. well-devel- 
oped and well-rounded man. The moral law 
was as clear to him as the noon-day, as is 
proven by his ‘*Moral Science,’’ which bears 
the impress of a massive intellect and noble 
character. 

Judge Christiancy, of Michigan, who was 
associated with him for a few weeks as ex- 
aminer at West Point, says: ‘With a pow- 
erful and massive intellect, he combined the 
frank simplicity of a child and the tender- 
ness of v woman. His whole being exhibited 
the transparency of truth, and we felt as 
much attracted to him by the purity and 
amiability of his character as by the great- 
ness of his mental power.”’ 


experienced and well-cultured intellects. 
Yet not all of them meet my idea of True 


although a man may 


deticient, and his life will be a failure. 


of True Culture. In him stand forth all the 


mau because we recognize him as embodying 
our idea of True Culture. 


reap an abundant harvest. 


in the means employed. 


of proper training while young. 


grand results—we must be acquainted with 
the soil—we must know ourselves. 


victory. 
time the fruit is gathered. 


direct study or otherwise. 


tion. 


ble. 
ate course. 


studying, you are but preparing the soil and 
planting the seed. The culture is seen when 


fruit. 
means to be used for securing proper culture. 
The first and most important means is to 


has given us. 
Would you be a successful student ? Then 


lence without labor,”’ is an old but true adage. 
I mention as another and very important 
means: Intercourse with superior minds. 


reading. 


into ours, 


Macaulay and Bryant. 
writers and speakers ef the day. 
The last and most im 


your attention to is the Bible. 


the 
of the great plan of salvation. 
the words of eternal life.’’ 


read. 
el reading. 
rather than develop the mind. 


reader. 
them. 
and goed and whose characters are pure. 


not attain to a high degree of culture. 


bor, but rest assured — 


‘+___Tf vain the toil 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil.’ 





per 
showing, and shall be inefficient educa 





ag in the Senate and elsewhere, denounc- 
g in words not to be mistaken. the infa- 
mous system, and demanding the freedom of 
a. Pa Pepe will ore be re- 
membered by a grateful e, an name 
will be handed down to the latest genera- 
tion as one of the noblest benefac of 


I might add many more illustrious names 


try 
-sacrificing snirit and 
devotion to duty and principle, we would do 
well to emulate, but I must not trespass too 
long upon yao patience. But you will bear | scarcel 
ile I call your attention to a man 

who has done much to mould the lives and 
character of hundreds of young men in this 
i the stage of ac- 

tion and to-dayis resting from his labor and 


Dr. Francis 
Wayland is one of those noble men of whom 


with interest that we love to dwell upon it. 
From a life so full of incident and variety of ‘ . 
r| Isaid the people are to be raised to the 


Some say that 
- | culture is needéd for men who fill high’ posi- 


to the student it will not, probably be amiss 
if I mention a few of his many beautiful traits 
He was a man of remarkable 


His well-cultured intellect was secured by 


obliged to strive against poverty, and to a 
large extent was dependent upon friends, but 
he soon rose above this and looked: out for 
himself. Trained under such circumstances, 
he was peculiarly fitted to sympathize, with 
the poor and those who were striving to pre- 
His wasm 
eart was quickly moved to sympathy and 
many a one has felt the gemial influence of 
As an energetic pastor, 
he was generally beloved, and as President 
of one of our institutions of learning, he did 
He early 
espoused the cause of the oppressed, and en- 
tered earnestly into the discussion of the 
slavery quesjioa, and denounced the system 
He was a len , 
progressive man, and was alive upon all ques- | ¢dy is in educating ourselves and children. 


I said in the beginning of my remarks that 
the successful farmer must understand the 
nature of the soil; that he must be well ac- 
quainted with the fertilizers best adapted to 
it: that he must work—toil late and early ; 
then, with God’s favor. sending the refresh- 
ing rains and invigorating sunshine, he will 
Man is cultivat- 
ed in the same manner. differing, of course, 
His training begins 
in very early childhood and the impressions 
made then are lasting : hence the importance 
In order 
that we may bring forth good fruit — achieve 


To know 
and haye control of one’s self, is of itself a 


The farmer puts the seed in the ground, 
and after giving it proper attention, in due 
The seed that is 
sown in the mind is the thoughts or ideas it 
retains of those things presented to it by 


We obtain development or cultivation by 
a variety of means, all of which may be 
summed up in the phrase: Thorough educa- 
I therefore recommend to every one 
to acquire as thorough an education as possi- 
Let as many as possible take a collegi- 
You must not think that such a 
course is all you need; for when you are 


you present some results—when you produce 
It is necessary for us to know the 


make it our great end to secure thorough cul- 
ture and to make the most of the powers God 


apply yourselves; bring to your aid every- 
thing that is of value. ‘There is no excel- 


We come in contact with great minds by 
Through the best books men of 
culture and intellect talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts and pour their souls 
By reading the classics we come 
in contact with the philosophical minds of 
antiquity and become acquainted with the 
history and customs of the ancients. Take 
as your intimate associates Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Burns, Scott, Longfellow, ‘Tennyson, 
Read all the best 


rtant book I call 
From this, 
the greatest of all books we learn of Him 
who is the Creator of all things; we learn 
great fundamental truths which are the 
basis of all human action, and we also learn 
This book 
contains the purest thoughts and noblest 
sentiments to be found in any language. 
‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye have 


As I have told you what to read, I trust 
you will pardon me if I tell you what not to 
There is a kind of reading which the 
student is apt to indulge in, and that is, nev- 
I refer to sentimental novels. 
These are very injurious and tend to dwarf 
In very 
many instances they utterly destroy the 


As you should shun improper books, so 
also avoid those associates who tend rather 
to corrupt the mind and taste than to improve 
** Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’’ hence our conversation should be 
pure and on topics that are beneficial. Seek 
the society of those who are learned, noble 


Then, with a good knowledge of the oils 
and the means best adapted to render it pro- 
ductive, there is no reason why we “a 

3 
within the reach of all, and it is a duly we 
owe to ourselves, to the world, and to the 
Creator, that we strive to reach the summit. 
We cannot secure this without incessant la- 


We-have the experience of many at our 
control by which ‘we can profit. The fields 


our own language correctly, we shall lack 
proper culture ; we shall make but a — 
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its direful effects are still seen, 
it becomes our bn duty to 
d immoralit ’ , 
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of our m - ° 
y realize the vastness of the 
fore us. img ce and 1 


the work d_men particularly fitted 
le are to be albrated to | he 


t | morality that the Bible teaches 
always to be held out before them. 
we need men of 


self-aggrandizement,. ‘ 


- | highest degree of refinement. 
1| tions, but not for those doomed to labor. 
This is an absurd idea and dangerdus in the 
extreme, Man is God’s master-piece and 
should .be adorned with mental beauty be- 
. | cause he is greater than President or King. 
It is a fact that must be conceded that the 
greater the dissemination of knowledge and 
the higher the degree of culture attained by 
the masses, the less the amount of crime 
and the more secure the government will be- 
come. 
**Let us thank God for what we have gained, 
but lef us not think everything guined. Let 
the people feel that they have only started 
in the race. The highes: end of life ig to 


J 


men by judicious and True Culture. Impress 
upon the people their wants, their privileges, 
their responsibilities, Let what you have 
gained be an impulse to something higher. 
There is no power that can prohibit you 
from’ gainiug knowledge, power virtue aud 


deficiencies are to be overcome and the rem- 


Let me urge you to make the fmost of your- 


While his mind was fully developed, his selves ; to become complete masters of your- 


selves and earnestly strive for True Culture. 


Surrounded by Christian influ-|Then you will make yourselves worthy of 


your free institutions and strengthen and 
perpetuate them by your i.telligence and 
virtues.’’ 

—_o- 


Letter from J. T. Walis. 


We take the following from the Florida 
New Era: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 17, 1874. 
Mr. S, F. Halliday, Esq., El, New Era: 
Sirk: From communications that I have 
received, I fear that there is a political war 
brewing in our State, and especially in 


Alachua county, based upon sectional hatred 
or prejudice to race. If I am correct in my 


I have presented to you several illustrious | fears and anticipations, allow me to say, 
men of history all of whom were men of} through tue columns of the ra, to the true 


and tried Republicans of the State, and es- 
pecially to those in Alachua county, and 


Culture. Ihave presented these characters | more especially to colored men, that nothing |. 
to you to impress you with the fact that | could be more disastrous to our best interest; 
é be well educated 
in the common acceptation of the term, yet | status of the colored racefin Florida; to the 
if he be not well trained morally he is sadly 


to the permanent establishment of the true 


reduction of taxation; to the perpetual es- 
tablishment of that ‘‘peace and good feeling” 


Dr. Wayland is one of the truest pictures | so much needed in any State or county, in 


order that life, liberty and property may be 


traits of characterjwhich go to make a truly | secure, and the true happiness of our social 
educated man. Let us emulate this noble | and political compact successfully promoted ; 


to the interest of our free schools which are 
only being tried now as an experiment, and 
of our other free institutions which have cost 
hundreds of thousands of lives and millions 
of money ¥ to our securing those civil rights 
yet denied us on account of our complexion, 
and of our numerical strength in these United 
States, than to have a political issue fought, 
based upon a sectional hatred or prejudice to 
race. I therefore feel it to be an indispensa- 
ble duty that I owe to the State and party 
that I have the honor in part to represent, 
and to the race with which I am identified, to 
say publicly to the people of Florida and 
particularly the colored people, that if for no 
other reason than those cited above, I would 
sincerely deprecate any movement looking to 
the division of the people of our fair State, 
upon sectional hatred or prejudice to race. I 


lieve to be the true interest of my race, the 
State I represent, and the intcrest of the 
party that has twice elected me to Congress. 
Colored men, we have nothing to gain by an 
issue with the white race, nor has the inter- 
est of the State anything to gain by an open 
political issue between its citizens, based up- 
on sectional hatred, and in no way will I be 
a party to such an issue. 

Let us all labor for the financial advance- 
ment of our State, and to secure equal civil 
and political rights to all, irrespective of 
sectionality, race, or previous condition. 

: Respectfully, 
J. T. WALLS. 


— eo -- 


Hiow (o get rid of Bores. 


We thought everybody in the State knew 
that we were deaf, but once in a while we find 
one who is not aware of the fact. A female 
book-peddler came to the office the other day. 
She wished to dispose of a book. She was 
alone in this world, and had no one to whom 
she could turn for sympathy or asssistance ; 
hence we should buy her book. She had re- 
ceived a liberal education, and could talk 
French like a native ; we could not, in conse- 
quence, pay her less than two dollars fora 
book. We had listened attentively, and 
here broke in with— 

‘*What did you say? We’re deaf.’ She 
started in aloud voice, aud went through her 
rigmarole. When she had finished, we went 
and got a roll of paper, made it into a speak- 
ing trumpet, placed one end to our ear, and 
told her to proceed. She nearly broke a 
blood yessel in her efforts to make herself 
eard. She commenced 

‘Tam alone in the world— 

‘It doesn’t make the slightest difference to 
us. Bigamy is not allowed in this State. 
We are not eligible to proposals.” 

“Oh, what a fool the man is,’’ she said in 
a low tone ; then at the top of her voice, ‘*T 
don’t want to marry you, I want to sella 
b-0-0-k.”’ 
This last sentence t:as howled. 

‘*We don,t want cook,’’ we remarked, 
blandly ; “our wife does the cooking, and 
she would not allow as good looking woman 
as you to stay in the house fiye minutes.’ 
She looked at us in despair. Gathering 
her robes about her, giving a glance of con- 
tempt, she exclaimed— 

**T clo believe that if a three hundred poun- 
der were let off alongside of that deaf fool’s 
head, he’d think somebody was knocking at 
the door.” 

You should have heard her slam the door 
when she went out. We heard that. 
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' UNIVERSITY. 
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This University, occupying the site of the 
; nm Ons as Oakland College, 
e County, Miss., four and 
-half mile¢’ northeast from Rodney, on the 
sissippi river. 
saT'he location, far removed from the con- 
Sininating influences of city life, is high and 
thfal; and the surroundings are agreeable 
attractive in an eminent degree. 

Its commodious buildings, all erected and 
furnished for academic purposes, are situated 
in a beautiful oak grove, gently undulating and 
clothed ig @ perennial dress of vendare pleasing 
ta’ the eye, and conducive to health and 
| quietude. 

No discrimination is recognised by the in- 
stitution on acccunt of color, caste, or other 
ciass distinctions, 

The ample endowment of the University en- 
ables it to offer its facilities at a very low rate. 
Board, washing, bed-room furniture, fuel and 
lights, arefurtnished to each student at the rate 
of ten dollars per month, payable in advance ; 
and, for tuition, which is free to students from 
Mississippi. A matriculation fee of fifteen dol- 
lars is required from students coming from 
other States. 

A competent corps of teachers is employed to 

give thorough instruction in all the branches 

usually embraced in the curriculum of Ameri- 

can colleges. 

For further information address W. II. Fvr- 

xiss, Dean of the Faculty, o: 

Rev. H. R. REVELS, D.D., 
President. 
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influence, but by your own consent. Great |. - p RO S Pp E ; T US 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, Evrvor. 





The New Nationat Era will partake of a two 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu. 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent ‘of race, color, or accident ot 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thess 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or ths 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right. principles and much- 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation of 
those habits of industry, economy. aad self-re- 
liance whizh conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessingsto the governed. 
While the editors of the New Narionat Exa 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all queations of vital import: 
ance to the country by any of itscitizeus. Com- 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in ali 
parts of the country, especially in the Southera 
States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Nationat Era. It wi! 
demand the recogmition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 


other. It will oppose any attempt to conter 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
for every citizen equality before the law, and full 
protection of person and property in cvery State 
and Territory of the National Union. 

The New Natrona Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to iuspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
— of the reconstructed States. Remem- 

ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
q people of the nation, the New Nationat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. ‘Ihe nation will .ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion ot 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 

uences, have been deprived of the opportun- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 

The New Nationar Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price ef the New Nationa 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10. in advance. 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Je., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


DO iii sian cones cree <vtswncitend $250 
I onions vcr kcndeboccneccncskon 125 
1 copy three mouths....... Ereoveseeosavevesvess 65 
thee, cece... 68 tesae DUO EET Te 10 00 
& copies six months..............ceecececeee sees 5 50 
11 copies one year.............+5 rescore eee BO oo 
1 © copies six months.......... seeese vee 8 O OO 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost 
little personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Draft 
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A very rapid, safe and easy way to make 
money, is to procure territory 








every day, by every one, eve 


has a family, full sized Sewing Machine with 


used by us only. Agents only need show 


increasing evey day where the 


to introduce 
the latest useful invention that is wanted 


where, who 


Table and ‘Ireadle for only $10 that does the 
same work asa Machine you would pay $80 
for, rapid, smooth and firm, make a seam 
so strong the cloth will tear before the stitch- 
esrip apart. Eight new attachments for all 
work and the improved Button Hole Worker | 9 


them in operation to sell in every house they 


kn Ministers, Judges, La A i 
own. rs w yers 
Tailors . ‘&c, see nd 


All Pestmastera are obliged to register letters whenever 
WANTED! 


uested to do so. 
he fee for registering is fiteeu cents. 
$25 Male and Females S 
TO SELL SENATOR SUMNER’S PICTURES 
Agents are clearing $25 per day ! 
Now is the time to make money. Send for 
erms. 
Business Agency: 


205 Inv. AveNvE, 
Chicago, Ill. 





ter. $30 and upward cleared daily b 
smart agents. No such Machine was ever WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
at any suc’ . 
year, 100,000 Families use them. Demand All the sermons and speeches used in the 


Sumner Memorial Services, in the principal 
cities t the United States, for the 
‘*Sumner Memorial Volume.’’ Address all 





of literature/and science are open to you and | tors, ts, recommend | communications to the undersigned. 

you may enjoy their delicious fruits if you | them as perfect. Rights given free to first} The Caldiicibac ollenh e velenes. of the work, 

will but gather them. arene. If there is no agency iu your| when published, to anyone furnishing matter 
Opportuuities for study are numerous. Our —_ write for it, oe oe your | pertaining to it. 

universities, colleges and seminaries are scat- y ‘or a relation, there is none better or | *. J. H. MAGEE, 

tered all over the land, and the common | 80 cheap. Machines sent to all parts of the 12 Rittenhouse St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

school is at every cross-roads.. With means | country on recelpt of price $10, Read ad-| mar 26-1mo. 

so abundant, there is no excuse why every | vertisement beginning * or saved ia 

one should not receive a. good Engst oiveni | arees, the Propeietors, Roouaa’ 4-Mvztt | 1 OUND—One ange cow gar the Ione 

tion. me x Pp, near 

English education. For, unless we can use| GAN &Co., 336 Canal &t., New York.» ; Asylum * The owner can 
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KINDS OF BOOK AND JOB Arylum Whar, and inquiring M.D. 
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AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 


Where they will find 
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Brush-holder. 











18 & DAVIS, 


ST. CLAIR DAVIS. 





Mooney & Young’s Improved Fluting-Iron, with Receipt for making 
Polishing Starch; Keane’s Combination Mop and 
Every family should have a set, which consists 


nS THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


—— 


' THE 







TEN DOLLARS. TEN DOLLARS. 
q  @60SAVED ; 
IN EVERY FAMILY.$ 


Maile and Female Agents clear $30, 
day easy. Outfits and county rights granted ™ 


The Mst useful invention to render the 
difficulties of sewing less laborious, 
The new and improved patented 


Batton-Hole Worker, 
the culmination of perfect mechanical accu al 
racy, practical skill and utility,with beauty, 


N DOLLA 


+ 


. invited’to visi ae ae free. 
Are invited*to visit wits } GENERAL AGENTS ie bg SALE oF p yale oe Invention. a lant Style. z 
CASHINS f} fit. Go undesve 
| a a 2 SEWING MACHINE, « 
Magnificently decorated . . a g wae THE sie = 
B A FR | ras | Bane & e ONLY TEN DOLLARS. : 
f soe ied of Menncaia Well cleed stellt whee beckon 
4 | AND UN QDR DISPRICL OF QOLGUBIA & LOB SOTLUERY SPA : Machine fr eng than go, tat operates by ‘ 
id N Among which are---Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle Smoothing-Iron; & awards of Sen, Monorabte itentione ae B 
BILLIARD ROOM 9 g os Over all Others. 

= 
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@ —? Kate ona Ras od long a 
’ Liquors of the of a Mop-Scrubbing Brush, Window & Sweeping Brush; Hiew Patanted Sewing Machine 





Choicest Brands. 


Wines of the best Vintage. 


Persons visiting the South will find my whole- 
sale department second to none in the Southern 
States. {Jan1-tf] JOHN CASHIN. 


- FREEDMAN'S | 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


cers PAN WW. 


=Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
Opposite United States .reasury. 


—_ — 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. ; 


ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 


INTEREST on sums of one dollar and - 
wards, beginning first of each month ; payable 
Ist of January and IstofJuly. - 3 

Every account strictly confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. BRANUHES in all cities and large 
towns of the South and Southwest. Open from 
9 a.m. to4 p. m. each day, and on fondays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from,6:30 to 8 
p. m. 


Bas~>Don'T WASTE MONEY; SAVE THE SMALL 


U. S. SURVEY OF THE WEST. 


1229 F'St., Cor. 





less damage to Linen than by hand. 


13th N. 





DR. HaRBIN’S 
COBLEBRATHD 


The Best Bemedy yet Discovered for 
PAINS OF ALL KINDS. 


It will 
Cure Coughs, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Stiff Joints, Contracted Sinews, Catarrh, 
Throat Diseases, T.ghtness of the Chest, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Nervous Head- 
ache, Kheumatism, Pleurisy, and Pneu- 
monia. 





Of course in some diseases, 
Little something is needed. 





After having used it for twenty-five years, the 
Doctor feels safe in saying that there is no bet- 
ter remedy under the sun for family use than the 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


He has sold it in the city of Washington for 
over three years, and most respectfully calls 
attention to the names of a few who have tried 
it, and all he asks of any one is a trial ; 

Major S. B. Wynne, room No. 30, first floor 
Post Office. , 

John M. Conuse, No. 906 11th street north- 
west. 

T. E. Holmes, No. 42 H street northwest. 

M. A. Salter, No. 811 7th street northwest. 

Charles Columbus, No. 709 7th street north- 
west. 


E. Church, corner 9th street northwest. 


COMPOSITIONOIL. 


Nebbinger’s Utility Washing Machine ; will wash a dozen pieces in ten minutes more thoroughly, and with 
Call and see it, and you will be convinced. Tessy’s Lamp 
Burner ; Renau’s Kerosene Oil Lamps, perfectly safe ; consumes less oil, gives a better 
light, and breaks less chimneys than any other Burner; Lewis’ Patented Crib; 
Emmons’ Patented Spring Baby Chair, Radiating Gas Burner, Per- 
fumery, Fancy Soaps, Stationery, &c.,. &e. 


., Washington, D.C, 
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WiilIhnic. & SON, 
“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 
417 Broome Street, New York. 
UNS DOD HE A SS EC EPt 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 


allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 


From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : : 
“T conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


Instrument.” 


From the ‘‘ Independent :’’ 


“The American Piano has deservedly ’ 
sax Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Send for circulars to 


_WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y. 


jan23-6mo 


come a very popular Instrument.” 








$500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 


3 4rE 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 





selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 


Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington. 

ALEXANDER 8TEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

MUNDAY DURANT, Mosko, Ga., Indian Terr. 
District of Columbia. 

D. C. GRIFFING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee 

R. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 

GEORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Uo., Md. 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mass. 

L. H. McCABK, in the State of Texas. 

EDWIN BELCHER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Revenue, 
Augusta, Ga. { 

KICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas, 

3. H. TAYLOR, Custom-House, Bichmond, Virgiuia. 

WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colorado, 

JOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Conneeticat, 

J.T. WOOD, 35 New Haven street, New Haven, Voun. 

W. V TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabanta, 

F. H. THREET, Demopolis, Alabama. 

K J TEMPLE, Freedman’s Savings Bank, 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Miss. 

ANTHONY J. BARRIER, Brockfort, N. Y. 


WM. V. JAMES, Pine Bluff, arkansas. 
R. A. HALL, 79 Fourth avenue. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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OF ALL KINDS 


DONE WITIINEATNESS & DISPATCH! 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


, 
with which over seventeen ditierent kinds g 
of beautiful sewings, Fancy, Elaborate, Or- 
namental, Intricate, Fine, Plain and Strong, 
> can bedone with perfect ease and rapidity & 
2 by those who never saw a sewing machine 
@ before. Our new attachments have® 
mj genuine merit that command immediate g) 
sales. They are the most valuable adjuncts 
iw ever patented to advance the usefulness of 
Sewing Machines, and are abjustable to al! 
other good Machines, equally us well as our ™ 
own. Without them no Machine canbe per- 
— fect. Sold separate if desired, at one-tenth | 
pa the cost of the old styles used by all other 5 


> machines. : 
Our New Machine = 


is larger than some of the $0 Machines = 

Will do every ‘description of sewing, Hem. #@ 
- Fell, Tuck, Seam, Quilt, Braid, Cord, Bind, @ 
@ Gather, Kuffle Shirt, Pleate, Fold, Scollop, ¢ 
@ Roll, Embroider, Kun up Breadths, &c., &c. = 
i—| Will sew we 5g a needle will go through. £ 

MAKES THE STKONGEST STITCH ® 
= KNOWN, sostrong,that the CLOTH WILL #@ 
M@ TEAR before the seam will rip apart. Has gj 
@ self-adjusting straight needle, reliable accu- al 

rate feed, direct motion, no complication of 
r-] useless doggs or cams to oil or get out of or oj 
im oer, is silent, easy working, light running, 
a very rapid, smooth and correct, quickly un- * 

derstood, and easily managed. 4) 
@ **The inventors of these excellent ma- 
@ chines can be relied upon as upright and re- 
] sponsible men, weil worthy of the contidence & 

and patronage of our cnristinn readers,”’ 
© Northern Church Standard, N. Y,. Dee. 27th. 


Orders Received, 


and machines promptly forwarded to any ml 
address on receipt of the following cash © 


prices: 
SINGLE MACHINES for samples 

or private use, plain styles, 

With 2-3 adjustatle extension 

TABLE and TRIEADLE, fur- 

hished with equipments ready 

for jmmmediate use ........ .......#10 Each 
© MACHINES with extra tinetable.. 15 * 
= MACHINES with Table and Cover.. 20 “ 
MACHINES with enclosed Table 

Half Cabinet style.......... aay 

® MACHINES with enclosed Tabie, 
 — Full Cabinet Style .. ; o.* 
@ The machines at $10 are precisely the same*® 
mj as those of a higher price, the only ditference @ 
pm Deing that those at $10 have plain but neat iad 
gw Table and Treadle, while those of a higher 

price are ornamental, with elaborate and g@ 
—} costly polished black walnut. 4 
© Tables with covers, erclosed cases, and 
a cabinet style. < 
mm NO EXTRA CHARGES made tor packing i= 

or shipping to ANY PART OF THE COUN 
P TRY. Special Certificate for tive years with 


LARST 


GQNAL8SUvi7i 


DOLLARSTEND 


every machine. Specimens of Sewing, Illus- 
w@ trated Circulars, with numerous recommen- = 
dations, wholesale cash prices, extraordinary & 
~ inducements to agents, &c., mailed free 
2 -xclusive control of Territory given gratis ~ 
to se rc gy energetic agents, merchants, 
storekeepets, &c., who will travel or open 
agencies and exhibit the wonderful Merits of = 
= our machines in their localities, and solicit @ 
orders. oa 
@ OUTFITS and COUNTY RIGHTS given a 
P FREE OF CAARKRGE. 


@ General Manufacturers ¢ 
2 of Muchinery. 5 apr23-ly be 


SUMS jy3-tf | Charles A. Krause, No. 1213 New York ave- Efforts for Freedom. MENRY A. BROWN, 905 Resco! etrect Distoe, Maer. @ * An unequaled quick and Honest money- ° 
Cee Ey eR ee ~______ | nue, near 12th street northwest. a . NATHAN SPRAGUK. State of New York. Ke aailin at ciate ee Joie > 
HAVE TWO BRAINS ! Rea a aaa wilh eRe asa: Bihop JUN J MOORE Letts North Orlin * aah cS Sa 
HAVE WE ! . a ets ig tr sey Office. For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery | CHAS. N. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank, Raleigh 2 Cash Remittances = 
DR. C. BROWN-SEQUARD. - Tompson, Patent Office. Office in Philadelphi d Chai f the | Morth Caroline. must be made in Post Ollice money orders @ 

Mrs. Hanck, No. 819 5th street northwest ce 1S Ss Semaepale, oF ee oS oe SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 South st., Philadelphia, Pa Sor Bank Drafts made payable to our order in 
HOL A POISON ' 0 oa Shox Fon LO eset, . Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia GEO. B. MISORALL. 103 Union &., Bow Bedford, Sass. ny gy —roloer coed pyrene =e 

° 9 ie 7 ' T H j . & *billi ect, on, Mass. 

IS ALCO Rev. J. W. Parker D.D., astor of the Cal- Branch of the t nderground Railroad. Hias GEO. BE. ADAMS, Box 89, Centreville, Queen Aun county eat ‘Te ead ie ~ 

r OND ° ’ trated with 70 fine Engravings by Bensell @ All Orders and Communications must be 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND: | vary Baptist Church, corner H and 8th streets Schell, and pmo “a Portraits frown Photo- Ma WALKER, General Agent at Large. . igen te = 
. northwest. graphe from Life.” HENRY CLAY, Little Rock, Arkansas. . * ROBERT J. MULLIGAN & Co., s 

THE POET LONGFELLOW. Rev. John H. Brooks, pastor of the 8th street k i a lial lett ym. | FREEDMAY’S BANK, Memphis, Tennessee. 77 
! JAMES T. FIELDS. Baptist Charch. oe m pre’ — er - — 1a 3 pry a MARIN GLADDES, m District, State of Alabama th 336 Canal Street, N.Y.2 
‘ J . Rev. G. G. Baker, pastor of the Hamline M. mending the Underground lhatlroad, the Autho JAME3 K. GREE%, 4th District, State of Alabama. V ree 1 es 5 as 
A 


(With Map.) Under Liar. G. M. WHEELER. 


THE HORSE IN AMERICA. 


(IIlus.) Discoveries by Pror. O. O. MARSH. 


Rev. Benjamin ‘Brown, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, corner of 11th and K streets north- 
west. 

Rev. Thomas A. Davia, pastor of the Ebene- 
zer M. E. Church, Capitol Hill. 

Rev. S. Alexander, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Georgetown. 


work. 
From Wm. Lloyd Garrison: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. Jt is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 


WALTER Y. CLARK, 323 Fort street cust, Detruts a 


Michigan. 
WM. O. VANCE, Keokuk, Iowa, 
EK. T. JOHNSON, Helena, Montana Territory. 
Mr. HENDERSON, Treveling Agent 
WM. DUNN, Bertrand street, New Orleans, La. 


Rev. R. N. COUNTEE, Brownsville, Hay wood 


County, Tennessee. . 
JOSEPH H. PRICE, Virginia Vity, Nevada. 


WASHINGTON, 8. C. 


SUVTIO‘ NAL ‘SUVTIOd NAL 


“The Rising Son;” 


SAFETY AT SEA. Mr. Knaff, No. 788 8th street northwest. every househoid. aa rio tccaelr ace eee tetra pee 
i (Illustrated. ) IRON STEAMERS THAT | 8S. M. Burgman, No. 727 8th northwest. THOMAS L. JOHNSON, 15 Perch St., W. Derien, 
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WILL NOT SINK. 

These interesting Lectures and Letters, with 
a careful report of the papers read at the April 
meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, 
at Washington, and the May meeting f the Ori- 
ental Society, at Boston, are published in THE 
TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 19. Price, in sheet 
form, 10 cents ; in pamphlet, 20 cents, or seven 
for $1. 

ges” Circulars. giving full details of all THE 
TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free by mail. 


Ihe Weekly Tribune, 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE PAPER. 


until Jan. 1, 1875, for $1. 





Capiain A. J. Frank, N6. 1213 6th streat 
northwest. vie 
R. M. Byng, No. 1013 F street northwest. 
Mrs Jacobs, No. 1017 7th street northwest. 


The *‘Composition Oil’’ may be found at all 
times at my Office, No. 717 8th street north- 
west; also, at some of the Drug Stores. 

[fi2] THOS. M. HARBIN, M. D. 


WM. & ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 
ATTORNEYS, 
330 Four-and-a-half St, 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 
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From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
preme Court: 

No one probably has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of listening to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 

From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 

From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President : 

You have done a good work. This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with pe interest, especially by the old 

a 


Chicago, 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


= Lock Box 31, Washington, D, 0. 


_! HS BUG. 





WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 











THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
the reasons which have already given it fifty 
thousand subscribers, and which will, we 
hope, give. it many thousands more, are 
as follows: : 

It is a first-rate newspaper. 
of the day will be foun 


All the news 
in it, condensed 


History of the Colored Race' 


from the earliest period to the present time, 
by Wm. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distingyished men and 
women of the race. 

Price $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. 
To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. G. Brown & Co., No. 140 Court street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders must 
be sent’ 

Agents wanted in e¥ery State in the Union. 

Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 
orders, 

The book will be sent to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. sep 18-- 





Address Tue Trisuxe, New York. friends of the slave in the stern struggle through | when unim 
: 4 portant, at full length when of BILLHE ADS 
—_— ————____—_—_—_——— —— W 4 which we have passed. I hope your labors will ' : : . ‘ 
SPHOTUS. THE NE YORK TIMES. be rewanded by 0 guatefal neh moment, ‘and always presented in a clear, 9 Se aes 


THE ATLANTA NEW ERA. 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. 


On or before September 1, 1873, will be izsued 
“THE ATLANTA NEW ERA,” a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Politics, 
News, Literature, and the best interests cf our 
whole country. : ee 

In Politics the New Era will maintain the 
srinciples of the National Republican Party. 
rf will rally around the banner of a resiond 
Union the intelligent masses of the Americau 
people, and battle manfully for the maintensuce 
of the proper rights aud privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor. 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amcr- 
ican people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. To the attainment of this great 
end the New Era will labor, relying for its sup 
port upon the henor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. 

The material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omitted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 


- rank of a first class newspaper. 


‘The New Era will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be: the official organ 
ot the United States Goverument and of the 
national Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi 
tion will at once entitle it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertis- 
iog mediums in the South. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
Is THE 
Only Republican Journal 


In the City of New York. 


‘he high eharacter which the Daily Times 
has borne in the past is a sufficient guarantee 
for its conduct in the future. It will continue 
to advocate the cause of the public, without 
reference to the interests of individuals. No 
expense will be spared in the maintenance 
of its position as the foremost of American 
journals. It is the best meg family news- 
puper in the country. Ithas the latest news, 
the best foreign correspondence, and the 
largest staff of home correspondents. All 
vbjectionable news and advertisements are 
tigidly excluded. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Daily Times, per annum, including the 

Sunday Rian ne ubwete eed di siNiae ec 
The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive 

of the Sunday Edition................ 10 
The Sunday Edition, per annum........ 2 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. . 

The Semi-Weekly Times contains a very 
careful epitome of our foreign and home cor- 
respondence ; an interesting selection of cur- 
rent literature from the best foreign and 
domestic magazines ; a choice variety of ag- 
ricultural matter, and the very latest news 
up to the hour of going to press. Terms—$3 
per annum. Club rates—Two copies, one 
year, 35; Ten copies, one year, $25, and one 
extra copy free. New names may be added 
to clubs at any time during the year, at club 
rates, 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 





From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Kailroad has performed its 
part, but it must always be remembered grate- 
tully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. . 

You do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- 
viours and the saved, 

Krom Horace Greeley : 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
bafie the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its ei 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success. 


From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of “THe Usper- 
GROUND Rassacan,” I can only say that it is a 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism, 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 

From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: 

You could not preparé a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘‘Underground Railroad.’’ J am delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
‘legalized crime.’’ 


intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It 1s a first-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend 
the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 
tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in its 
pages. 

It is a first-rate agricultural paper. The 
most fresh and instructive articles on agri- 
cultvral topics regularly appear in this 
department. 

It is an independent political paper, be- 
longing to no party and wearing no collar, 


It fights for principle, and for the election of 


the best men to oflice. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions that now weaken and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 
their supporters. 

It reports the fashions for the ladies and 
the markets for the men, especially the attle 
ae, to which it pays particula: tten- 

ion. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. 
One dollar a year will secure it for any sub- 
scriber. It is not necessary to get up a club 
in order to have THE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate. Any one who sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight pages, 
fifty-six columns. Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN.—Same 
size as the Daily Sun. $2.00 a year. A 
discount of 30 per cent. to clubs of 10 or 
over. 

‘THE DAILY SUN.—A large four-pa 


newspaper of twenty-eight columns. D 
circulation over 120 Geb: All the stoning 





ENVELOPES, 
CHECKS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
INVITATIONS, 7 “ 
STATEMENTS, 
BILLS OF FARE, 
POSTERS, 
LABELS, &., 


Printed to Order on the most Favorable 
Terms. 





A First-Class House, 
NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 
THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


qpuurme "Ese pha 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Swnzmapkie BEOooxzar 

Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 

LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe, and Win- 
field streets, Branswichk, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct81-ly Proprietor. 


‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 


——-, ——_—_—__— 


One COpy, ONE YOAP.......606 seseeeeee coseneeee eneees $2 The Weekly Times is undoubtedly the best | From Hon. Henry C. Sg he for 2 cents. Subscription price 50 cents a Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
, Opies , 7 : . y C. Carey: 

harap arses ela, gry: fomtien 12 ral Sr ee the eae deans Ledeen ee TMEIES te. we to. bo ono of eer di rar Op as eo — the Baca rmey canilhent- Like all the periodi- 

Eight copies, one year, eee or all who live in localities which are served | great interest, and 1 most heartily unite in re- | OV®"s ® naar paige op oee cent. Bis cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
ag extra copy to getter up of each club of only by Sealy mails. It contains, in addi- | commending it to the public attention. er ress, nee aoe ate Sane LE ical ke clon of Noadere: foc whom 
ight. . i i . or = Z alae rh : 

“G nbecription price invariably cash in advance. | (on > saat Comments on cumvent topics, |)" ani ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION.. nw—rstigeaiearisunihchttg it is intended—the mothers and daughters in 


Advertising rates liberal. 
Book and Job Printing executed neatly and 


au excellent condensation of the news of the 
week; the most important events, both 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 








CHARLOTTE E. RAY, 


average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 


promptly at moderate figures home and a ae bic at length, = a — a, wilt igbeaareds : ge att O 4 are to- day makin very many homes happier 
" “oie ar a large quantity of matter is given especia ; eep, Library Style............... nt. e" ° . ladda lanes nen belene the Wome baren 
Address phoma eee os interesting to the farmer and sechadic. Its ‘* Half Turkey Morocco.............. 6 60} & orney and Counsellor-at Law, rders received for P rinting from all PARTS of the takin pasos in personal and household ad 
SAM. BARD, Editor. prewe poy are the — and most o ae Hert Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms AND Count d d d oat wy joment from this good natured men- 
, 73. accurate in country. Terms—€2 per an- | Offered. 4 fe R % t.— ion, N. Y. 

mpi ae ede eee ; WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER. ay ao ene arn eo vege’ @ : 
vom atte State at once to receive subser}ptions ° b nn _ Same Weekly—all 9 Be ee apr3-4t No. 244 8. 12th street. Phila.| a a ems Xs, Box ai, SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 

d establish local cies. ——-Kive copies, per annum, $7.50; Ten| = ,; 
“"The publication of the daily New Kira will be | Copies, per annum, $12.50; Twenty copies, A. K. BROWNE, ae 
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8. E, corner of Four-and-a-half street and Vir- 
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Tables always su with 
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Beds and and 
















: ; annum, $22; ? Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
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